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THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


To thee we lift our grateful song of praise, 
Our Father, Saviour, tender Friend; 

Thy word of promise faithful hast thou kept, 

From sunny springtime’s songful seeding days 
Till harvest’s rich and golden end. 


We thank thee for our homes of love and light, 
For treasure-houses full of store, 

For country’s borders kept from pest and grief, 

For peace that sings away the war-god’s blight, 
And blesses all from shore to shore. 


For graces higher, richer, do we kneel, 
Adore; for truth that lights our way; 

The Christ that lifts to fellowship with thee; 

The Spirit in whose ceaseless life we feel 
The strength to toil from day to day. 


We would not ask for more. We only pray 
That these may all men feel and see; 

That sin and wrong, that doubt and fear and pain 

Through love of life and good may fall away, 
And all alike be filled with thee. 


“IF YOU WISH PEACE, PREPARE FOR WAR.” 
BY W. EVANS DARBY, LL.D. 
From a Paper presented at the Berne Congress. 
1. PREPARATIONS FOR WAR DO NOT PRESERVE PEACE. 


On the contrary, war has been frequently caused by 
these very preparations. This is the testimony of history. 

In the early days of the Peace movement, a careful 
research into the causes of wars among Christian nations 
was made by order of the Massachusetts Peace Society, 
and the report enumerated twenty-three wars which arose 
entirely from the pride provoked, or alarm excited, by the 
defying array of military preparation which had been 


made, and from no other cause, whereas the annals of 
Christendom did not furnish a single instance in which it 
could be proved that war was averted by military prepara- 
tious. The report stated, moreover, that of sixteen of these 
wars not settled by compromise, eleven terminated in favor 
of the Powers provoked or alarmed, and in the overthrow 
of the trusted preparations for so-called defence. 


During the last forty years there have been seven 
European wars, which have cost the nations involved, ata 
rough, but, as is admitted, a generally accurate estimate, 
an outlay of £1,668,000,000 sterling (or 41,700,000,000 
francs), and a sacrifice of at least 1,026,000 lives ; and the 
two greatest of these were undoubtedly the result of the 
military preparations which had been made. 


The story told by Mr. Kinglake of the events preceding 
the Russian War makes it clear that that war became 
inevitable because of too great haste on all sides with 
military demonstrations. In the first place, in tracing the 
remote causes of the war, Mr. Kinglake shows that one of 
these was the existence and the constant increase of stand- 
ing armies. ‘‘ Kings, emperors and statesmen,” he says, 
“declared their love of peace; but always, whilst they 
spoke, they went on levying men.” Then following him 
into the nearer causes of the war, it becomes evident that 
repeatedly the appeal to force and the indulgence in 
military demonstration put an end to pacific negotiations, 
and ultimately to all prospect and possibility of peace. 
So the war became inevitable. 

In the other instance, that of the Franco-German War, 
neither the French nor the German people desired war, 
and, left to themselves, would have made none. Here are 
two short extracts from the Press, which show how the 
war came about. First as to France: ‘*On the 12th of 
July was held that famous Council at the Tuilleries, when, 
nearly all the other French Ministers having declared for 
peace, Marshal Lebceuf struck his fist on the table, and 
declared he would throw up his post if war were not de- 
clared. ‘ Are you prepared,’ asks one of the Cabinet, ‘ to 
fight the strongest military power in Europe?’ ‘ Never 
so well prepared as now, and never shall be so well pre- 
pared again,’ was the reply ; and then the Emperor quietly 
observed that they must have guarantees from Prussia. 
The die was cast.” Second, as to Prussia. Speaking of 
the gross ignorance of the state of things in Germany 
which the Emperor of the French had displayed, one of 
the correspondents of the Daily News wrote, ‘‘ His military 
envoy in Berlin must have reported what was common talk 
in military circles there, that planning possible campaigns 
in France was the favorite recreation in military circles. 
It is a fact, and no secret was made of it, that when 
Prince Frederick Charles entertained a few soldier friends 
at dinner, one of the party would set himself to suggest 
some such plan of campaign, while the others laid them- 
selves out to criticise it.’’ 

The real spring of the war, therefore, was the sinister 
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and selfish emulation of the military classes in the two 
countries. 

These two wars furnish striking illustrations of the fact 
that the course alleged to be necessary for the prevention 
of war, is actually one of the causes of its production, as 
we should antecedently expect it to be. 

Captain Zalinsky, as reported in the New York Herald, 
has declared his opinion that a European war is inevitable 
because ‘it is not within human nature to have keen- 
edged tools constantly in hand and not to use them.” 
There is profound philosophy and sound reasoning in the 
remark of this shrewd and experienced military inventor. 
War is not prevented by extensive preparations for wag- 
ing war. This is the deduction of reason and the verdict 
of history, whose testimony is Si vis bellum, para bellum. 


2. PREPARATION FOR WAR IS NOT A GUARANTEE 
AGAINST THE ALARM AND APPREHENSION OF WAR. 


What is the real significance of the pacific assurances, 
which are multiplied continually ? The Emperor William 
of Germany has frequently reiterated his assurance, given 
to a British audience in the London Guildhall in the 
summer of 1891, that the one dominant aim of his policy 
is the preservation of Peace. The world has been repeat- 
edly informed, in the name of the Czar of Russia, by 
those who are supposed to be most intimately acquainted 
with his sentiments, that his aims and wishes are reso- 
lutely pacific. In all the public utterances of satisfac- 
tion over the restored strength of the French Army, and 
the achievement of the entente cordiale with Russia, M. 
Carnot and his ministers have never failed to express 
their conviction that both these events are fresh guaran- 
tees for the maintenance of Peace. The Emperor of 
Austria and the Prime Ministers of Great Britain and 
Italy have, during the same period, added their assur- 
ances of Peace whenever opportunity offered. 


Nevertheless, amid all these praiseworthy professions 
and noble sentiments, which would have sounded remark- 
ably appropriate at our Universal Peace Congress, every 
one of the Powers is spending far more than it can honestly 
afford, and more than one of them is drawing perilously 
near public insolvency, in the general eagerness to perfect 
and increase military armaments. The mere misinterpre- 
thtion of a phrase used in private conversation by the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, just after he had publicly ex- 
pressed his confidence that there was no cause for anxiety 
in the immediate future, was suflicient to produce a wild 
panic on the Vienna Bourse, and to fill millions of his 
subjects with apprehensions of the imminence of War. 
An indiscreet remark of a military commander is suffi- 
cient to create general alarm, and has to be immediately 
contradicted, and so rendered harmless. Everywhere there 
are apprehensions and alarms engendered by a mere sus- 
picious movement, or an ambiguous expressivun, or a single 
action or accident which embodies no hostile intention 
whatsoever. An ounce of fact is worth tons of theory. 
And the simple fact is that, not in spite of, but because of, 
these huge armaments, the European nations are watching 
eack other’s movements with feline vigilance, and a most 
timid and sensitive anxiety. The policy of forming great 
armies, and perfecting and increasing military weapons 
and supplies is not an insurance against the alarm of 
War, ard therefore is not an insurance against War it- 
self. Those who use it most glibly and effectively have 
no confidence in the truth of their own maxim, Si vis 
pacem, para bellum. 


8. THESE MILITARY PREPARATIONS BECOME, IN THEM- 
SELVES, A SOURCE OF VARIOUS DANGERS, WHICH TEND 
TOWARDS ACTUAL WAR. 


Their véry existence encourages a martial spirit; and a 
nation imbued with this spirit can never become truly 
Christian, or fully civilized. Practical infidelity and 
proud, even though polished, barbarism, are its essential 
characteristics. Military preparations for defence are 
always liable to be used for purposes of aggression. An 
imposing military establishment perpetually presents to 
the people the bright, attractive side of militarism, and 
gives constant expression to a falsehood; viz., that War 
is not in itself an evil, but the evidence of strength, the 
embodiment of high moral qualities, and the instrument 
of glory and goodness. War is a profession, and the 
army a professional caste. It must justify its existence. 
In Peace the soldier can hope for little or no promotion, 
and has no opportunity of bettering bis position, or dis- 
tinguishing himself. The piping times of Peace mean 
for him idleness and absence of opportunity, the mere 
decay of his energies and frustration of his ambition; so 
war becomes a necessary thing. Naturally the military 
class take a professional view of political situations, inter- 
national relations and diplomatic duties. Their profes- 
sion is that of arms, and it can bring them no success 
while the arms areunused. It is their business, therefore, 
to make war and their misfortune to maintain peace. 
Lord Aberdeen wrote in 1849: ‘* I am disposed to dissent 
from that maxim which has been so generally received — 
that if you wish for Peace you must be prepared for war. 
In the state of society in which we now live, and when 
the warlike preparations of Great Powers are made at an 
enormous expense, I say that, so far from their being any 
security for Peace, they are directly the contrary, and 
tend at once to war; for it is natural that men, having 
adopted means they think fit aad efficient to any end, 
should desire to put their efficiency to the test, and to 
have some direct results from their labor and expense.” 


WAR LOANS. 
BY GEORGE GILLETT, OF LONDON. 
Presented to the Berne Peace Congress. 


It is a generally accepted axiom that ‘‘ money is the 
sinew of war.” 

Time was when war could be undertaken at slight 
money cost, when a comparatively small body of armed 
troops was able to advance into an enemy’s country, boldly 
relying upon securing supplies through forced contributions 
from the inhabitants, aided by plunder of the cattle and 
crops which might be found en route. But war as it is 
understood to-day involves not only enormous outlay upon 
the implements of destruction, but an equally formidable 
expenditure upon the commissariat, in order to provide 
food for the immense forces that are moved to the scene 
of carnage. 


Provided that a nation has the means to equip its troops, 
it can almost always—however bankrupt—move its army 
within its own territory. When the Emperor of Russia 
marched the Russian Guards from St. Petersburg to the 
frontier of Hungary in 1849, ‘‘ he sent out orders to all the 
landowners and farmers on the line of march commanding 
them to deposit, at certain points indicated, supplies of 
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provisions and forage for the army. When the troops 
arrived, these provisions were taken possession of by the 
commissariat, and receipts were given, which receipts were 
to be received as cash in payment of the taxes. So that 
when the taxes became due, and these receipts were 
handed in instead of money, it was found that the re- 
sources of the country had been all anticipated.” 


But the case is altogether different when such an army 
crosses the frontier and enters an enemy’s land. They 
must then fight every step of the way, and, as a matter of 
experience, it becomes politic to supply the needful food, 
not by requisitions ‘‘to bring it to certain points on the 
line of march,” but to purchase it with coin as they 
advance. 


Enough has perhaps been said to prove that money is an 
integral part of war preparation, but if further testimony 
were required—the great ‘‘ military chest” of Germany, 
and the millions of gold stored at the Bank of France, 
stand as silent but very convincing witnesses of this truth. 
The principle that we therefore desire to expound is this: 
That the subscription to loans raised for the purpose of 
paying for war expenditure is equivalent to furnishing to 
one people the means of slaughtering another. 


We, therefore, emphatically condemn such loans. The 
words of Richard Cobden with reference to one such loan 
are strong, but precise and clear: ‘* I say that this money 
now about to be raised by way of loan is just as much 
issued for cutting the throats of unoffending men, devas- 
tating their villages, and outraging their women, as if it 
had been lent before a single soldier had begun his 
march.” 


The Society of Friends in England have always dis- 
couraged their members from supplying money for pur- 
poses of war as an action compromising a Christian man 
with those deeds of violence and bloodshed which they 
believe are forbidden by our Lord Jesus Christ. As long 
ago as 1798, in a letter addressed to all their members, 
these words occur, ‘*‘ We entreat that when warlike prep- 
arations are making, Friends be watchful, lest any be 
drawn into loans, or arming or letting out their ships or 
vessels, or otherwise promoting the destruction of the 
human species.” 


Mr. Samuel Gurney, a prominent and leading financier 
of his day, writing to Mr. Joseph Sturge in 1849 to 
express his warm interest in the Peace Congress then 
assembled in Paris, estimated that there were about 
2,000,000 able-bodied men under arms in Europe at that 
time, and that the annual cost of their maintenance would 
be about £200,000,000. ‘*I venture,” said he, ‘‘ to give 
it as my decided judgment—a judgment formed upon some 
knowledge of monetary matters—that unless the nations of 
Europe adopt an opposite system in this respect many of 
them will inevitably become bankrupt, and will have to 
bear the disgrace and evils of such a catastrophe.” In 
consequence of the mad rivalry of armaments that has been 
pursued in Europe since those words were written, the 
lamentable result, so correctly foreshadowed, is true to-day 
of several of the European nations. Their credit is gone 
on the Bourses of Europe, and although they may still 
raise loans among their own subjects by the aid of forced 
paper currency, they cannot place a loan on the foreign 
Bourses, and, therefore, cannot get gold. Year after year 
they have spent more than their income. They have 


borrowed upon future incomes of children and children’s 


children, till the capitalist, with reasonable cause, is 
hesitating to lend more. With some of them the pressure 
of taxation to pay for it is so great that no further taxes 
can be levied without risk of insurrection. 


Although a certain consideration is given to their amour 
propre, committees of foreign bondholders press their 
claims for interest; and the humiliating alternative of 
meeting these claims, or the disgrace of actual bankruptcy, 
takes away much of their healthy independence. They 
have become entangled in policies which they have not the 
courage to withdraw from. To this deplorable state of 
things, the policy of peace hitherto pursued by the United 
States of America, with their resulting overflowing ex- 
chequer, presents a vivid and an instructive contrast. 


Although in measure we rejoice that this huge system 
of war loans, and of mortgaging our own and our 
children’s incomes is finding its limit, and that lapse of 
credit is curtailing the power of European statesmen to 
make war, we could more thoroughly rejoice if the 
difficulty of raising money by loans were due to a prevailing 
sentiment that the lending of money for the purpose of 
war, or preparation for war, was in itself wrong. ‘I put 
this question to a city man,” said Richard Cobden: 
‘* Somebody asks you to lend money to build houses with, 
and you know it is wanted for the purpose of building 
infamous houses, would you be justified in lending the 
money?” He said, ‘I would.” I rejoined, ** Then Iam 
not going to argue with you, you are a man for the police 
magistrate to look after; for if you would lend money to 
build infamous houses, you would very likely keep one 
yourself if you could get ten per cent. by it.” 


We must remember that law regards not only the 
assassin, but also his accomplice, as guilty of murder. In 
many of the murders in Ireland, the man who did the deed 
was probably only chosen by ballot the day before, and 
often did not know even the name of his victim. The 
men at headquarters were his accomplices. In like man- 
ner we read in the Bible that when Uriah was slain in 
battle, God, through the prophet, brought home to David 
the sin of that murder, with the emphatic words, ‘* Thou 
art the man.” David’s bands were not actually stained 
with the blood of Uriah, nevertheless he was guilty before 
God. Whether a man manufactures a Gatling gun, or 
provides the money for its purchase, or turns the handle 
by which hundreds of men are slain, the guilt of either 
act is much the same; the actors are accomplices before 
God; they stand alike guilty of that shedding of blood. 
When peoples refuse to kill their brother-men, when 
individuals refuse to lend money for killing their brother- 
men, kings and statesmen will find it almost, if not quite 
impossible, to wage war. 


John G. Whittier’s birthplace has been bought by James 
H. Carleton, a wealthy citizen of Haverhill, Mass., and 
will be donated by him to the city, the building and 
grounds to be managed by a Board of Trustees and to be 
kept as nearly as possible in their present condition. 
The land comprises about thirty acres, lying five miles cast 
of the city and a mile north of the Merrimac River. The 
place is of easy access to visitors by the Haverhill, Merri- 
mac and Amesbury railroad. 
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OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD. 
BY LUCY THOUMAIAN, MARSOVAN, ASIA MINOR. 


Speech at the Berne Congress. 


My brethren; — As the daughter, and as the wife of a 
minister,— as a Christian, I place myself at Christ’s point 
of view. This is why, instead of crying: To arms! I say 
to you, Brethren, let us love one another. 

Let us love as brothers, let us help one another to 
spread peace throughout the world. 

Let us do it immediately, individually, while it is called 
to-day: the night cometh wherein no man can work. 

Let us sound the word brethren more loudly than the 
word hatred has ever sounded! so loud, let me say, that 
it will be heard by the ends of the earth, and that from 
far away also the answer wiil come to us, ‘‘ Yes, that is 
true, our country is the world.” 

From far away, yes, from the distant lands also, for I 
myself come from distant parts, from Asia. I am the 
voice of a people little known, forgotten, the voice of 
the Christian Armenians, alone, isolated in Asia, and they 
have sent me to tell you that they are your brethren. As 
for their grievances — grievances well known — they are 
able, they, at least, ought to be able, Armenians though 
they are, to settle them by arbitration, by compromise. 

Our duty is not to destroy but to build up, to build up 
for Peace monuments worthy of it, monuments of good- 
will toward all mankind. 

Thus the missionary hospital for the poor sick Armeni- 
ans, a hospital open to all, for which I am working, is 
itself a result of the principle of peace and of love: it 
ought to be so! We ought to succeed in exemplifying 
the principle. 

One thing that I do not understand is that it is so diffi- 
cult to explain the principle of peace to a Christian na- 
tion. That belongs naturally to the disciples of Christ. 

I might comprehend that the disciples of Darwin would 
seek to defend the principle of war, because it seems to 
justify their system and make us descend from animals, 
and especially from that sort of animals commonly called 
wild animals. 

Is that civilization? Well, then, let us not make a 
mockery of words and of human beings. 

After all what is the end of war? It is to elevate one 
nation and to debase another. It is said, however, that 
the world is a whole, a single body, and we have been 
taught, even in our school-days, that when one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it. Ah! how true 
that is of war! Two countries rend each other, the 
first presses hard upon the second, the second upon the 
first, and they both roll into the abyss, for the country 
that was declared conqueror has, itself also, tears of blood 
to shed, to say nothing of those that it has caused its 
neighbor to shed beyond the frontiers. 

How can it be possible that the same men, who in times 
of peace hear with sadness and sympathy the recitals of 
accidents in neighboring countries, are able to rejoice 
later on over disasters in the same country, a thousand 
fold greater, brought on by war! 

What a contradiction war is! 

How it takes from us all at once heart, reason, all that 
makes us godlike, to say nothing of the fathers, brothers, 


husbands and sons that it takes from us, or of our happi- 
ness that it ruins. 

Let us work then as nations and as individuals, let us 
put such ardor into the service of peace as no one has 
ever put into the service of war. ‘‘ Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” this is the Divine voice, what need have we 
for further authority? And do we not hear also in our 
own hearts the voice of kindred? Each heart-beat, is it 
then for ourselves and our family alone? I tell you that 
being the offspring of God our hearts are for the whole 
world ; every heart that does not conform to this is irreg- 
ular, is a sick heart, which has need of medicine — and 
to come to the Peace Congress. 

If then I have come from Asia, I, a feeble woman, to 
bring into closer relation with you, brethren of the Occi- 
dent, by peaceable deeds of good will, a forgotten people, 
your brethren, let us aid one another in the universal 
task of binding the world together. 

We who are here unite to use our forces, whatever they 
may be, for the life of each of our brothers, whoever they 
may be, instead of using them for the ruin of any part of 
humanity. 

Let us prove the existence of peace by deeds of peace. 


This is a resolution that we should make. Let us all 
pull at the car that bears us always nearer to heaven, 
always higher and higher. 


May peace be with you all! Amen. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WISBECH (ENG- 
LAND) LOCAL PEACE ASSOCIATION. 


This Association, one of the most active and useful of 
the local peace associations of England, held its annual 
meeting on Thursday evening, the 19th of October. It 
was presided over by Mr. Alex. Peckover, F. R. G. S. 
Several prominent citizens were on the platform. The 
meeting was opened by singing and prayer, after which 
the chairman introduced Mr. Hodgson Pratt, well known 
in all peace circles. The following condensed report of 
his speech is from the Wisbech Advertiser : 


He said he thought it a very great honor to be invited 
there that evening, to speak in a club which he had always 
held up to the admiration of workingmen’s clubs all over 
England. As president of the Workingmen’s Club and 
Institute movement, he would say that although it had not 
perhaps accomplishad all that had been expected, it had 
done a vast deal of good. He supposed that more than a 
hundred times he had said at public meetings held at work- 
ingmen’s clubs, or for the establishment of workingmen’s 
clubs, that if they wanted to see how to do it, they must 
go to Wisbech (applause). He was asked to say a few 
words upon the work which they had been doing at Wis- 
bech for the cause of human concord and human unity, 
and he felt that it was a very great privilege to come where 
so much had been done, especially by the lady who sat at 
his left hand—Miss Peckover (applause). What she has 
done shows how much a woman can do for that which 
above all others is a woman’s cause — the cause of human- 
ity, and justice and right (applause). He was addressing 
an audience that evening which was already converted. 
The facts and arguments in favor of their cause were quite 
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familiar with them, and he need not therefore quote at any 
length the terrible statistics of the present condition of 
Europe in the matter of peace and war. It was something 
wonderful to him that the men and women of this country 
were not more deeply interested, more deeply in earnest 
for the removal of this stain upon their so-called civiliza- 
tion. One hardly knew how to approach the question, so 
great in some quarters was the apathy there was on the 
subject. And yet in the face of all that apathy there was 
the fact published the other day that France during the 
last twenty years, that was to say from the termination of 
the great Franco-German war in 1872 up to the present 
time, that great and noble country of France had felt. bound 
to expend 720 millions sterling in preparation for war. 
Europe, which they were in the habit of styling the most 
civilized part of the world, was spending at the present 
time 210 millions per year for what it called ‘‘ defence,” 
and in four years the expenditure had gone up from 180 
millions to 210 millions. 

In 1880, only ten years ago, the men trained for 
war in Europe numbered 12 millions, and in 1890 
they had risen to 18 millions, which meant that the 
flower of the several nationalities were being dragged 
from their trades and professions to be trained in the work 
of destruction. Whether they viewed it from a moral, a 
material, or a religious point of view, it was one that ap- 
pealed to the co-operation, the work, and the services of 
every man who cared for his fellow men, and for the pro- 
gress of justice and righteousness upon the earth. He 
supposed that a very great deal of the apathy which exists 
arose probably from the feeling which existed amongst 
many careless people that England, being an island, was 
comparatively safe from the horrors of war. But 
the people who talked in that way must have very 
short memories indeed. It was not so very long ago 
that the terrible Crimean war took place, involving the loss 
of 750,000 lives; it was not so very long since we were 
engaged in unchristian, useless and unjustifiable wars in 
China and Afghanistan, and so long as the people left the 
conduct of their foreign affairs entirely to the control and 
management of the Government without supervision and 
care, they would always be liable to be dragged into war, 
about the justice and reason for which they knew nothing 
until it was too late. He held that it was necessary for 
the people to exercise a wise and judicious control over 
their foreign affairs, in the manner that they did over their 
home affairs. ‘There was no one of them, however hum- 
ble, who could not directly or indirectly influence the 
minds of others. The ground which he took up was that, 
at this time, more than at any other previous time in the 
history of the world, public opinion was a mighty power 
for good or evil. Public opinion in these days of demo- 
cratic government, in these days of widely extended suf- 
frage in parliamentary government, could do anything, if 
it was based upon justice, if it was adequately enlightened, 
and if it were sufficiently aroused and organized. 

He proceeded to point out that nations were dependent 
upon each other, and he rejoiced at that, because the more 
nations were absolutely dependent upon each other, the 
more would be promoted the true principle of internation- 
al unity. When the American civil war broke out, the 
exports of England fell to the extent of 12 millions ster- 
ling in a single year. That very fact alone showed how 
dependent their prosperity was upon the prosperity and 
well-being of those with whom they carried on trade. 
One of the difficulties which peace-makers had had in the 


past had been that people met them with the objection 
that they could not do anything in the matter; they said 
that people had always destroyed themselves in the past; 
that the history of men was that he had been a wild beast 
and he would be so in the future. What was the true his- 
tory of the case with regard to the generations up to the 
present? It had been a history of progress. Evil after 
evil which was judged to be as inherent to the race and 
which was as permanent as this one had been swept away. 
He would only mention one thing ; the abolition of slavery. 
It was contended with regard to that that it had always 
existed ; that there were such interests bound up with it; 
that it was human nature, and that it never could be 
abolished. The whole of their religious and moral work 
was based on the idea that man could be made better, and 
that good must and would prevail over evil, so long as 
man recognized the difference between good and evil, and 
could choose one and abolish the other. He felt that it 
was not sufficient that large and enthusiastic meetings and 
faithful societies should declare principles of universal 
brotherhood as a means of abolishing war. He felt that 
they must come to consider closely the causes — direct and 
indirect, which led to war. He often felt that it was ex- 
ceedingly necessary that the different countries should be 
put in direct and constant relation to each other. One of 
the great indirect causes which led to war was internation- 
al prejudice, suspicion and antipathies. If any difficulty 
arose between nations, the newspapers inflamed the pas- 
sions of the two nations. 

When any serious difficulty arose, or a crisis came, it 
would be very easy for a government to settle a question 
amicably, justly and fairly, if the people of the two nations 
had such a fair and adequate knowledge of each other’s 
intentions, and had such a mutual respect for each other 
that they did not waut to go towar. If on the other 
hand, the people of the two countries had been excited 
against each other, a satisfactory settlement would be 
much more difficult to achieve. The remedy for this was 
to put the people of the different nations in closer contact 
with each other, so that they might understand one another 
better. Therefore endeavors were made to establish 
throughout Europe great societies of peace, which should 
be in close correspondence with each other, and directly 
any difficulty arose between any two nations, the peace- 
makers of the two nations would enter into close commu- 
nication with each other as to the real facts of the case. 
When a true statement of the facts was arrived at, it 
should be made known to the people. ‘Then the two peo- 
ples would realize that they were not engaged in aggres- 
sive and treacherous designs one to another, and he was 
quite sure that those steps would cseate a spirit of mutual 
conciliation and respect, and thus combat the false and 
dangerous rumors that would be spread by the newspapers 
with regard to the matter. 

The speaker went on to relate his experiences in the 
promotion of peace societies in several Continental coun- 
tries, showing that each nation was possessed with the 
belief that its neighbors desired war, and so they must 
prepare themselves in case of emergency, enquiry proving 
that it was the mutual suspicion amongst nations, as well 
as the fear that the people might be considered unpatri- 
otic that hindered the progress of peace principles. He 
alluded to the manner in which the international peace 
congress tended to promote the feeling of respect among 
nations, and remarked upon the manner in which the way 
for the establishment of a universal arbitration treaty has 
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been thrown open by the American Congress having 
adopted a conjoint resolution inviting the President of the 
United States to place himself in communication with any 
other nation with a view to creating a universal arbitration 
treaty amongst the nations of the world. The official 
treaty had been communicated to England, and it was the 
duty of every Englishman to influence the Government to 
conclude that treaty. The speaker in conclusion said 
there was work for them to do in order to bring about the 
closest understanding between nations. The English peo- 
ple must also exercise due control over war by the creation 
of a committee on foreign affairs, so that in the future 
they might not be committed to wars of the justice of 
which they knew nothing, and by which the children and 
grandchildren of the people were involved: in suffering, 
misery and loss. Those were practical matters to which 
the people of this country must give attention and in sav- 
ing themselves from this cruel and unchristian thing called 
war, they would be contributing to the general salvation, 
and the steady progress in the world of true Christianity 
and true civilization (loud and prolonged applause). 

At the close of Mr. Pratt’s speech Miss P. H. Peckover 
gave a graphic account of the Berne Peace Congress, after 


which the meeting closed. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR CONGRESSES AND THEIR 
VALUE TO MANKIND. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S ORATION. 


The greatest of things is mind. Mind, conscious, in- 
telligent, potent to put into action thought and wish, dif- 
ferentiates itself absolutely from matter, rises above it to 
immeasurable heights, dominates and moves the unthink- 
ing world. Mind is the causative power in all orderly 
results. Without it, there is nothing, or there is aimless 
movement and chaos. The universe is the product of the 
supreme mind — God increate. Within the universe there 
is created mind—man. Whatever, outside the workings 
of the first cause, comes in the universe of beauty, good- 
ness and progress, comes through man. He is, within the 
limits of God’s creation, a second creator. The manifes- 
tations of mind in men are of varied measures. The de- 
gree of mind lifts man above man; the higher the mind, 
the greater and the nobler the man. 

Through scenes of past ages, over which fancy delights 
to hover amid Columbian celebrations — Cordova’s court, 
the hillside of La Rabida, Palos harbor or savage Guana- 
hani— one object more than aught else obtains attention. 
We seek it out; we fix upon it the soul’s eager eye. It 
is the figure of Christopher Columbus. The picture, 
Columbus unseen, whatever the remaining forms, whatever 
the coloring, is incomplete, meaningless; the spirit is 
absent ; it is void of, inspiration. Columbus is the mind, 
creating, directing the scenes, bringing into them motive 
and purpose, producing and co-ordinating results. All 
else in the scenes has value so far as it responds to the 
thoughts of Columbus, so far as it aids him to execute his 
plans. The queenly and generous Isabella, the patient 
and far-seeing Juan Perez de Marchena, claim our esteem 
because mind in them understood and followed superior 
mind in Columbus. 

In all places, in all occurrences, the sublime, the wor- 
shipful power is mind. Mind, mind incorporate, is the 


greatest being in the universe. The men among men, 
mind towering above common mind, are the worthiest of 
all objects of vision and study. 


This day 400 years ago America first unfolded to the 
eyes of civilized races her beauty and her wealth. 
Fraught, indeed, with solemn meaning for the whole world 
of men was the occurrence. Few expressions recorded in 
story revealed great things coming as did the world which, 
rising in swelling choruses, rent the air above the decks 
of the weary and wave-beaten caravels of the admiral of 
the seas—land! land! The new land was in sight, 
so fruitful in resources, so pregnant in possibilities. A 
new world was given to human longings, to human action ; 
a new era dawned for mankind, a marvellous epoch of 
human progress. Since the preaching of the Christian 
religion nothing has happened of such great import for the 
human race as the discovery of America. What has 
occurred during the past four centuries abundantly proves 
the assertion. What will occur in the future will set it 
out in yet clearer light. With much reason America and 
her sister continents keep sacred the centennial anniver- 
sary. 


The solemn commemoration of the discovery of America 
has been allotted to the United States. It was the right 
and the duty of the first nation of the continent to charge 
itself with the gracious task. She, as none other, is the 
giant daughter of the progress of the age; she, as none 
other, has the power to command the splendors which 
should mark the commemoration. She has inaugurated 
the exposition of Chicago. Proper, too, was it that 
among the cities of the United States, Chicago be the 
chosen one within whose portals the exposition be en- 
throned. Chicago, fifty years ago the prairie village, the 
stupendous city of the present time, is the world’s object 
lesson of progress. The monarch of our inland seas, the 
central city of the nation, she exhibits to the visitor the 
fulness of growth with which the United States have been 
blest. Almost halfway across the continent, commanding 
the highways of nations, the mart in which meet for 
mutual exchange the offerings of Europe and Asia, Chi- 
cago forebodes the mighty destiny of the United States— 
to sit among all earth’s nations the admired queen, the 
arbiter in the arts of peace and civilization of their desti- 
nies, the magnet in resistless attraction knitting all peo- 
ples into one harmonious and indestructible brotherhood. 

The exposition will show forth the results of the dis- 
covery of Columbus. In this wise he is honored. What 
Columbus gave to the world was not only the America of 
1492—America, however, rich in hidden treasures, tran- 
quil and undisturbed in nature’s sleep. He gave the 
America of 1892—the America which his achievement 
made possible. He gave, in large measurement, modern 
progress amid all nations. America, be large-hearted in 
thy justice to Columbus. What thou art and what thou 
hast, be it all spread out to the wondering gaze of the 
world. Call thou upon all nations to unite with thee in 
praising him who was a universal benefactor, and to un- 
roll, also, upon thy banquet tables their choicest gifts— 
these and thy own, the ripest fruits of human progress, a 
bounteous feast for the human mind, the like of which 
was never set before men. 

The exposition will bring to the memory of Columbus 
yet higher honor. The dawn which on that memorable 
discovery day purpled the sails of the Santa Maria, the 
Nina and the Pinta and diffused joy untold into the souls 
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of Columbus and his mariners was the harbinger to the 
world of a magnificent era of progress. What, then, 
should be the record told in future history of our com- 
memorative celebration? ‘This, and this above all else, 
that it did beget another era of progress for the world, 
distancing the previous era, so much more deeply marked 
in intensity and in results, that it began its course upon 
the higher plane to which the thinkers and toilers of 400 
years had lifted mankind. This we shall do if we in the 
magnitude and wisdom of our work respond to the expec- 
tations‘of nations and to the plannings of the all-ruling 
providence, who in our case as in that of Columbus never 
puts before men great opportunities without demanding 
that fullest profit be made of them. 


The exposition of Chicago must be surpassingly great. 
Be there nothing wanting in it that thought or skill, 
wealth or courage can bring hither. The exposition com- 
memorates a great event. It represents a great age in 
the life of humanity; it presages a greater age which is 
to be. To the greatness of the exposition is pledged the 
honor of a great nation, and of its greatness a great city 
stands the sponsor. 


Jackson park, the pride to-day of Chicago, upon whose 
buildings vast and stately the majesty of the nation de- 
scended this morning in dedicatory services, tells the re- 
solve to redeem all promises, to realize all hopes. Hither 
shall be brought the product of labor and art, the treas- 
ures of earth and sea, the inventions of this wondrously 
inventive century, the fruits of learning and genius. The 
entire globe is astir in preparation to fill to repletion the 
palaces we have erected. The invitation has gone out to 
the world in all the fulness and warmth of the heart of 
this republic, and the nations of the world have hearkened 
to it as they never did before to a voice calling men to an 
exposition. The best that America can bring, the best 
the world owns, will soon be in Jackson park. 

What may be added? I will give reply. What is there 
more important, more precious, than matter, and all the 
forms with which matter may be invested? Is there not 
mind? What is there greater than all the results of the 
thought, the labor of man? Is there not man himself, 
the designer, the maker of his works? Bring hither, then, 
mind. Bring men —not merely the millions anxious to 
see and tolearn. These do we need: they do not suffice. 
Bring the men whom the millions desire to contemplate, 
and from whom they may receive valued lessons. Bring 
the thinkers, the workers, the scholars, the apostles of 
action who have rendered possible or have produced the 
marvels which will be housed in Jackson park, whose 
dreams make toward the building up of humanity, whose 
arms reach out to the improvement of men along all the 
lines of human progress. Let us have the Columbuses of 
our time. Let us have parliaments of the leaders of men 
convoked from all lands under the sun. In this manner 
is your exposition complete in all its parts, truly repre- 
sentative of the age and truly great. You have matter 
and men; you have the works and the workers. In men 
far more than in matter you have the highest products of 
progress. There is progress only when men grow. In 
men you have the potent means to determine the progress 
of the future. God has made men the agents of progress. 

I am stating the purpose of the world’s Congress Aux- 
iliary of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


The organization known as the Congress Auxiliary is an 
integral part of the Columbian exposition, whose direc- 


tors authorize and support it. It has received from the 
United States government recognition and approval. Its 
special mission is to organize and cause to be held, during 
the several months allotted to the exposition, internation- 
al conventions of the scholars and workers of the world 
along all the lines of human progress in the various de- 
partments of civilized life, and in this way present, 
through the living voice of the chief actors, clear and 
comprehensive statements of the questions in all the fields 
of activity which vex to-day the souls of men. The idea 
is truly grand, and most important results must follow 
from the successful carrying out of it. All countries are 
asked to send to Chicago their best and most active 
minds. The several conventions, or congresses, will 
bring into actual contact the leaders in the several de- 
partments of thought. The thinking world will be under 
our eyes; the whole trend of modern activity will be 
under our touch. What schools for learners! What 
workshops of new ideas, where mind in friction with mind 
provokes unto higher flights and rises into broader vistas 
of trath! 

The president of the Auxiliary is Charles C. Bonney. 
The name gives warrant that all shall be done to assure 
success, which high intellect, intense honesty of purpose, 
and strictest devotion to duty can do. He is seconded 
in his work by a body of able directors. Each broad de- 
partment of thought is, under their guidance, intrusted to 
a commission of chosen men, whose duty it becomes to 
prepare the plan of work, to awaken public interest, to 
solicit counsel from men of note the world over. In each 
department there will be held as many congresses as there 
may be traced out leading subdivisions of the general 
subject, and for each congress there is appointed a spec- 
ial commission who will give to its organization their im- 
mediate attention. I instance the department of educa- 
tion. There is the general commission on education — 
and co-operating with it there are the special commissions 
on higher education, public instruction, public instruction 
in music, the instruction of the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and the feeble-minded, ete. Furthermore —and I call 
particular attention to this feature —the aid of woman is 
sought ; the importance of her work is recognized. There 
is the woman’s department of the Congress Auxiliary — a 
general commission, and commissions corresponding to 
all the proposed congresses into which woman's work may 
appropriately enter. 

The world’s congresses will be held in the permanent 
memorial art palace erected in Lake Front park. Com- 
plete reports of all deliberations will be published in 
memorial volumes at the expense and under the direction 
of the United States government. Already arrangements 
are being made for the holding of over 100 congresses 
under the charge of the various departments in which the 
work of the congress auxiliary has been organized. For 
some congresses, in view of the nature of the subjects to 
be discussed, the attendance will probably not range above 
the hundreds. Inthe greater number it will go far up- 
ward in the thousands, and in congresses of departinents 
of education, of temperance, religion, etc., we are assured 
that the attendance will not be under 50,000. The work 
already done, the promises given, the preparations made, 
the assurances from people in America and in transatlan- 
tie countries, allow no doubt of the triumphant outcome 
of the world’s Congress Auxiliary. 

The Congress Auxiliary, the controlling idea of which 

Continued on page 216. 
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FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS. 


The present issue completes the LIV velume of the 
American ApvocaTE or Peace. The first number of the 
paper was published at Hartford, Conn., in June, 1834, 
more than fifty-eight years ago. It was started six years 
after the organization of the American Peace Society in 
New York in 1828. Through all the years of its exist- 
ence it has faithfully sought to set forth the unreason- 
ableness of war, its incompatibility with Christianity and 
its destructive influence on all the higher interests of 
mankind. Its voice has never been double. It has 
claimed that there is always a better way to settle difficul- 
ties than by the arbitrament of the sword. Since it began 
its work, three or four of the most disastrous wars of his- 
tory have occurred, but these have not lessened its faith 
in the correctness of its principles nor in the certainty of 
their ultimate triumph. It has lived to see great progress 
in the cause which it represents. When it first came into 
existence there were only five or six peace societies in 
the world, all of them new and comparatively feeble, and 
only one other journal devoted to the interests of peace. 
To-day there are more than two hundred peace societies 
and at least a dozen papers specially devoted to the cause, 
besides a very considerable number of the religious and 
secular journals which give space to the subject World’s 
Peace Congresses and Arbitration Conferences were then 
unknown. To-day they have become a well known and 
highly important factor in promoting the great movement. 
Since 1834 many important difficulties between nations 
have been settled by peaceful means, and arbitration has 
become a settled policy of the civilized world. Much 
else might be said to show the great gain that has been 
made, but it will all naturally occur to the mind of the 
thoughtful reader. 

The ApvocaTe or Peace is glad to have had some 
share, among many influences, in bringing about this 
changed condition of things. It is useless for it to make 
promises for the future. So long as it may exist, it can 
follow but one course. The following sentences found 
on the first page of the first issue in 1834 still represent 
the Apvocate’s opinion of war, an opinion shared in to- 
day by a very large and rapidly increasing number of 
thoughtful men everywhere. 


‘¢ Tt cannot be doubted that the Creator formed men to 
dwell in brotherhood together. War exhibits mankind in 
a most unnatural and revolting aspect. It is utterly at 
variance with the spirit of Christianity. As a mode of 
deciding national differences, it is barbarous and absurd, 
without equity in principle and never insuring a just de- 
cision. It combines sources of crime and misery incal- 


culable beyond every other scourge of the earth. Its 
perpetual abolition would not only dry up these sources 
of evil, but would remove the greatest obstacles to human 
advancement; would quicken all the springs of social 
welfare, physical and moral, and open the road to indefi- 
nite progress and perfection.” 


THE ENCROACHMENTS OF MILITARISM. 


Large things usually have small beginnings. We do 
not wish to enter upon the réle of alarmist, but there are 
grounds for solicitude on the part of those who would like 
to see our country depend more and more for her strength 
and honor upon the principles and methods which have 
rendered her illustrious in the past. We often point 
with pride to the disbanding of two great armies at the 
close of the civil war as illustrating the American spirit 
in reference to peace and war. We say, somewhat boast- 
fully, that we practically have no standing army at all in 
the twenty-five thousand men who constitute our regular 
military force. There is scarcely an American who does 
not speak with a sort of horror of the senseless and dan- 
gerous condition of Europe. And yet in the face of all 
this militarism is beginning to make encroachments that 
may in the end prove to be very dangerous and even dis- 
astrous to our American policy of peace. 

There is first, the introduction of military departments 
into many of our Universities and Colleges. These are 
justified on the ground of physical culture and discipliue, 
but everyone who thinks must know that the real reason 
for their introduction was a military one. Many of the 
professors of military science and tactics in these seats 
of learning openly advocate a universal system of mili- 
tary training much like the conscript system of Europe. 

Next must be noticed the increasing attention given to 
militia service. A citizen soldiery may sound very inno- 
cent, and may seem to distinguish us radically from the 
nations across the water which have a forced military 
service of three years. But a citizen soldiery takes time 
and costs money and disciplines for war just the same. 
Switzerland with her citizen soldiery spends proportion- 
ally more than Italy with her standing army. Behind 
the new name of National Guard given to our militia lurks 
a serious danger now scarcely seen at all. 

Among these minor causes of solicitude may be men- 
tioned the number of societies, even among women, which 
have a semi-military character themselves or are associ- 
ated with others of a more or less military purpose. It 
was said that in the great parade at Washington, at the 
time of the G. A. R. encampment, women from certain 
societies appeared who handled their guns very skilfully. 
Sunday-school brigades are one of the latest inventions, 
and it is well known that pastors who pretend to preach 
a gospel of peace and love and salvation from sin are 
zealous in getting up these brigades in which the art of 
killing is scientifically and persistently taught. 
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But the chief cause of concern lies in the steady in- 
crease of the navy. This goes on so gradually that it is 
scarcely known to the masses of the people who live in- 
land and never see and rarely hear of a warship. One 
after another of these huge monsters is completed and 
launched, at a cost of $2,000,000, more or less, each. 
There are already more than one hundred of these war 
vessels of all kinds. Fifteen of them have been con- 
structed since 1885. Twenty-eight have been authorized 
which are not yet completed, and during the past fiscal 
year the sum of 32,000,000 of dollars was appropriated 
for the navy. 


What is the real animus of all this warship develop- 
ment? The ostensible reasons given in its justification 
are coast defence and the protection of our citizens and 
of our commerce in all quarters of the globe. But how 
can these well be safer than they have been? Our coast 
is no longer now and no more in need of defence than 
when our navy was of little significance. No nation 
under heaven is so much as thinking of attacking us. 
Our prosperity and our security have been as nearly per- 
fect as can well be conceived. It is curious, then, that 
these reasons are put forward to justify the enormously 
expensive increase of the navy, and one is compelled to 
search elsewhere for the real motives. These are not hard to 
find. The root of the matter is a disposition, as yet only 
partially developed, to try to rival the great armaments 
of Europe, especially the English navy. There are some 
good people who seem to think that our military force 
does not properly represent us, that a great nation like 
ours ought to have big guns, big ships and a big army, 
something worthy of our dignity. The military special- 
ists lead in this. They write elaborate articles in the 
magazines in which they compare our own forces with 
those of Europe. As military men they are, naturally 
enough, ashamed of what we have. They go into the 
Congressional lobbies and secure what they want. The 
people are blinded by false reasons, and really have but 
little to say about the matter. 


If the tendency, now beginniug to be manifest in so 
many directions is not checked and that speedily, the con- 
tagion will after awhile strike the standing army, and we 
shall have in army as well as navy a growing rivalry of 
the armaments of Europe which are financially, physi- 
cally, intellectually and morally ruining the old world. If 
we would prevent the overwhelming flood, we must stop 
up the sources which are already beginning to flow. 
Every citizen in every State ought to make his influence 
felt through his representative at the national capital 
against this stealthily growing evil. If this is not done 
we shall by and by pay the bitter penalty of our indiffer- 
ence. Our nation, our citizens individually, should 
faithfully and unblushingly declare, as against all the 
perfection and splendor of European armaments, that it 


is our chief glory that in this respect we are totally unlike 
the nations abroad, and that armies and navies instead of 
making us stronger would only render us weaker and dis- 
grace us before the eyes of the world. 


THE ELECTION. 


It is not within the province of a journal like ours to use 
its columns in the interests of any political party. Its 
mission is a different one, and to this it must keep. This 
does not mean that as individuals we are not interested in 
the political questions of the day and that we have not 
our strong preferences conscientiously held. But there 
are some things connected with our politics and our elec- 
tions that come within the scope of the influence of every 
journal devoted to any phase of reform. On the general 
moral aspects of an election no journal is excusable for 
being silent. 

1. Many references have been made in the papers to 
the exceptionally high moral tone of the late campaign, to 
the absence of personal abuse and recrimination. This is, 
as far as it goes, as it should be. One of the disgraceful 
things in many previous campaigns has been the intensity 
and bitterne ss of personal abuse, and the ease with which 
voters are swayed by this sortof appeal. Ifa candidate’s 
character is bad, there is no reason why it should not be 
known and stated, but to hunt up old stories which have 
long ceased to have any worth, to manufacture new ones 
for the occasion, to turn somebody’s vicious surmise into 

a newspaper scandal, to go about repeating these things 
on mere hearsay, to put them into newspapers without 
having examined the grounds of them, is little short of 
the worst kind of baseness. 

2. What the recent campaign won in this regard, was 
certainly nearly entirely offset by the iniquity of betting. 
This evil has been steadily growing for several years. It 
seems to be characteristic of a state of politics in which 
public sentiment is nearly equally divided and the chances 
of success seem numerous on each side. Besides being 
an utterly senseless and inexcusable thing in itself, of a 
piece with gambling of whatever kind, election betting 
has an inevitable tendency to lead to the use of foul means 
of securing the triumph of the men or the party on which 
one makes a wager. Every newspaper that respects 
decency and common morality and that wishes our politi- 
cal life to be pure and noble ought to throw the whole 
weight of its influence against the evil. Some of the great 
journals this year seem rather openly to have countenanced 
it, as they often do in reference to base ball, etc. 

3. Another thing needs attention. The purity of our 
elections seems to be in no greater danger than that aris- 
ing from the way in which appeal is made to the vicious 
classes. These classes, unfortunately, at the present time 
seem to hold the balance of power. They are voters, and 
it is natural to want to gain them to one’s party. But to 
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do this, must intelligent men stoop to their level, buy 
their votes or go with them to drink in their haunts of 
iniquity? Better be defeated a hundred times over. 
Au appeal made to them in a manly, straightforward way 
would certainly in the long run be successful, for the most 
of them have left enough respect for their manhood to be 


' capable of being moved by appeals to their better nature. 


Our theory of government requires that men should vote 
intelligently and freely, and every campaign ought to be, 
from the top to the bottom of society, a campaign of 
education and of the development of moral self-respect. 
The ‘‘ machine” can be spared, but these qualities can 
not. 


CHRISTMAS. 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not; for, behold, 
I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God, and saying: 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men. 

My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath re- 
joiced in God my Saviour. 

Mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast 
prepared before the face of all people; a light to lighten 
the Gentiles, and the glory of thy people Israel. 


Christmas will soon be here with its suggestions of hap- 
piness and peace. It is the festival of the world’s new 
birth, of its new life of love and helpfulness and brother- 
liness. It is beyond all other occasions in the thoughts 
which underlie it and yive it meaning. It is the festival 
of hope for the world. The birth of Him who has given 
us this day was the assurance to the world that it should 
some time be redeemed from sin and shame and violence, 
and be made pure and good and happy. It is essentially 
an occasion of happiness. Old and young, neighbor and 
friend, the far and the near, vie with each other in mak- 
ing somebody glad. The sum of human happiness, of 
pure disinterested pleasure, is, on Christmas morn, raised 
to the highest point. In this respect, the occasion is not 
yet all that it ought to be; there is still much that is sel- 
fish about it; but it will grow better, for the secret of 
happiness and holy joy is in it. 

It is likewise the day of self-forgetfulness, of regard 
for others. It is the practical proof that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive. The little gifts of parents 
to children, of children to parents, of friend to friend, 
though of little worth in themselves, are of incalculable 
value from the spirit of love and tenderness which prompt 
them. What a world this would be, if the Christmas 
spirit of giving, of doing for others, of seeking to make 


somebody happy, went through every day of the year. 
Sometime this shall be. The wants of all the poor shall 
be satisfied. The lost and erring shall all be sought out 
and cared for. Every man will feel that his highest duty, 
his most exalted privilege is to do for others. This time 
may be a good way off, but it will surely come. The star 
is shining and pointing the way. 

Christmas is likewise the promise of peace. When love 
and self-forgetfulness reign, when men find their highest 
joy in doing good to others, peace on earth will necessa- 
rily reign also. Let us rejoice then and be glad. Let us 
carry the Christmas spirit and the Christmas hope into all 
the compass of our lives. In the best sense of the word, 
we wish all our readers a merry, happy Christmas. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


The preliminary arrangements for the World's Peace 
Congress in Chicago next August are being made as 
rapidly as possible. A conference of representatives of 
the different American peace societies will meet in Phila- 
delphia on the 15th of December to discuss the interests 
of the Congress, to provide for the appointment of the 
necessary committees, and to arrange any other prelimi- 
naries that may be required. Announcements will then be 
made, so that the friends of peace throughout the coun- 
try may be fully apprized of what is going on. It takes 
time, especially in a country so great as ours, as well as 
much patient effort, to arrange for a Congress as impor- 
tant as the one to be held next year. The peace societies 
are acting in connection with the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary at Chicago, under whose auspices a great interna- 
tional arbitration and peace congress will be held in Chi- 
cago. The annual meeting of the Universal Peace Con- 
gress, which it was unanimously voted at Berne to hold 
in Chicago next year, will be held in connection with this 
other Congress, and, though independent, will really con- 
stitute a part of it. The time of the Congress and all 
other necessary information will be given at an early date. 


The Secretary of the American Peace Society has sent 
the following letter to the leading religious journals of 
the country, calling the attention of the pastors of the 
churches to the observance of Peace Sunday, which falls 
this year on the eighteenth of December. 


To the Editor of 


Dear Sir: 

The American Peace Society desires through your 
columns to call the attention of the pastors of the various 
churches throughout the country to the observance of 
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Peace Sunday. The Universal Peace Congress, which 
met at London in 1890, voted unanimously to invite all 
Christian ministers throughout the world to devote one 
Sunday in the year to the subject of peace. The last 
Sunday before Christmas was finally fixed upon as per- 
haps the most suitable one for universal observance. 

In England last year more than two thousand ministers 
preached special sermons on the subject of peace on this 
Sunday. ‘The day has not yet been much observed in this 
country. But why should it not be? The United States 
Government is taking the lead in trying to establish 
peaceful methods of settling international difficulties ; 
why should not the American churches be foremost in 
creating a public conscience against the monstrous system 
of modern militarism which is so crushing and blighting 
one half of the world? ‘* Blessed are the peace-makers, 
for they shall be called the children of God.” We 
earnestly appeal to all preachers of Christ’s Gospel of 
peace and love to set apart at least one service on Sunday, 
the 18th of December, for the consideration of this impor- 
tant subject. We shall be pleased to receive a line from 
all ministers who feel inclined to observe the day as here 
indicated. 


Very respectfully yours, 
THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The following persons have recently become life-mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society: Joshua L. Bailey, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Jonathan W. Plummer, Chicago, III. ; 
Rev. Amos Herr, Lime Valley, Pa.; John B. Garrett, 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Miss Anna H. Sutton, New York City ; 
William Davis Alcott, Indianapolis, Ind. ; James Whitall, 
Philadelphia, Pa. We shall be pleased to add to our list 
of members both annual and for life many new names with 
the opening of the new year. 


The American Peace Society has officially signified its 
adherence to the Berne International Peace Bureau and 
will be inscribed as one of the original founders of that 
organization. A unanimous vote to this effect was passed 
at the regular meeting of the Directors on the 7th of 
November. 


We are sure that our readers will be glad to take the 
time to read carefully Archbishop Ireland’s oration pro- 
nounced at the opening of the World’s Congress Auxil- 
iary at Chicago on the twenty-first of October. It is 
somewhat long, but it will well repay a careful perusal. 
The thought underlying it is a noble one, and the refer- 
ences to the brotherhood of humanity and to the growing 
application of the principle of arbitration are in harmony 
with the best thought of the best thinkers everywhere. 


The Human Freedom League of Newark, N.J., erected 
on October 21st the first of a number of liberty poles to 
be planted in prominent places throughout the world. 
This first pole is on the Navesink Highlands bluff at 
Sandy Hook, the highest point on the Atlantic coast and 
the first land seen by ships entering New York Harbor. 
It is to float the American flag always by daylight. On 
the anniversary of the great peace events in the history 
of the United States the pole will fly the peace flag of the 
Human Freedom League, that is, the stars and stripes 
in a border of white, significant of peaceful rather than 
of war-like methods of settling disputes. 


The dates already decided upon on which the peace 
flag will be floated are: October 21, Discovery day; 
September 3, date of the signing of the treaty of peace 
ending the war of the American revolution; February 6, 
treaty of recognition and assistance signed by France ; 
December 24, treaty closing the war of 1812; April 9, 
anniversary of the re-establishment of peace between the 
States; May 8, Alabama claim arbitration treaty; May 
7, arbitrating the Bering Sea difficulty; January 1, end- 
ing of slavery in America; November 4, William Penn’s 
treaty of peace with the Indians. 


Several other societies are co-operating with the Human 
Freedom League in the erection of these poles. As funds 
will justify poles are to be erected by the side of the most 
conspicuous light house on the French coast, on the top 
of the most conspicuous mountain in Switzerland, by the 
side of the light house at the entrance of the harbor of 
Rio Janeiro and at the Golden gate, San Francisco, each 
of these poles to carry the flag of the nation where it is 
situated. As flags possess such an influence over men by 
reason of the ideas and principles of which they are em- 
blematic, this movement will prove to be by no means 
the least of the powerful agencies now working out the 
peace of the world. 


Before the fall of the Salisbury ministry in England it 
was an open secret on the continent that the English 
Cabinet had entered into a secret understanding with 
the Italian government to the effect that in case of hos- 
tilities the English fleet would assist the Italian in the 
Mediterranean, especially against France. This caused 
intense feeling in the latter country. There seemed to 
be no conceivable reason for such action on the part of 
England. She and France had been at peace with each 
other for more than two generations. It is rumored, and 
every one will hope it is true, that Lord Rosebury in the 
Gladstone Cabinet will follow a different policy and that 
the government of Great Britain has informed the Italian 
authorities that in case of war the English fleet in the 
Mediterranean will confine its operations to the protection 
of British interests. 
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At the recent meeting of the World’s Convention of 
Christian Workers in Boston, Rev. W. E. Waterbury, of 
Clinton, Mass., after having described the formation of 
the first Boys’ Brigade in Glasgow, Scotland, stated that 
the first company in America was formed in San Fran- 
cisco three years ago, and that now there are in many of 
the cities companies with a membership of 3500. He 
stated that the features of the Brigades are military drill, 
Bible drill, monthly missionary meeting, summer camp 
life, ambulance work and reading-room work. At the 
close of his address a class exhibition and drill was given 
by the boys. During the time then given for questions a 
gentleman on the floor asked: ‘‘ Is not the military drill 
contrary to the spirit and genius of Christ?” Shouts of 
** yes”’ and ‘‘ no ” came from all over the house. 

It is humiliating to know that there can be any division 
of opinion on a subject like this among Christian workers, 
among those whose cherished profession it is to save men 
from sin, to lead them to Christ and to endue them with 
his principles and with his spirit. This incident reminds 
one of Max O’Reil’s sarcastic description of the impres- 
sion made upon him when he first came to this country 
by the ‘‘strange mixture of Bible and beer,” which he 
found here. Is the Christian church so poverty-stricken 
in methods and means of reaching boys that it must adopt 
the implements and ways which foster and uphold the 
spirit of hatred and strife? Must the young man be 
taught to bear in his heart the love of enemies and to 
carry on his shoulder and skilfully manipulate the instru- 
ment with which to kill them? It is encouraging to know 
that there were vigorous “ yeses” among the hundreds 
of assembled Christian workers, and it is to be hoped that 
the ‘“‘ gentleman on the floor” will continue to ask his 
question until the ‘* ayes have it.” 


The late Episcopal Convention in Baltimore adopted 
the following memorial on arbitration to be sent to the 
governments of the different civilized nations. It is clear 
and unequivocal in the truth which it states and is ex- 
pressed in a courteous, Christian way which is very com- 


mendable. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
of America wishes you grace, mercy and peace. We, in 
co-operation with other Christian bodies, humbly memo- 
rialize you as the guardians of your people, in behalf of 
peaceful arbitration as a means of settling such questions 
as arise between nations. The spectacle that is presented 
of Christian nations facing each other with heavy arma- 
ments, ready upon provocation to go to war and settle 
their differences by bloodshed or conquest, is, to say the 
least, a blot upon the fair name of Christians. We can- 


not comtemplate without the deepest sorrow the horrors 
of war, involving the reckless sacrifice of human life that 
should be held sacred, the bitter distress in many house- 
holds, the destruction of valuable property, the hindering 
of education and religion, and the general demoralizing 
of the people. 


Moreover, the maintaining of a heavy war force, though 
war be averted, withdraws multitudes from their homes 
and the useful pursuits of peace and imposes a heavy tax 
upon the people for its support; and further let it be 
borne in mind that wars do not settle causes of disputes 
between nations on the principle of right and justice, but 
upon the barbaric principle of the triumph of the strong- 
est. 

We are encouraged to urge this cause upon your con- 
sideration by the fact that such has already been accom- 
plished, as, for example, by the arbitration of Geneva in 
the Alabama case and by the deliberations of the Ameri- 
can Conference at Washington, not to mention other im- 
portant cases. It will be a happy day for the world when 
all international disputes find peaceful solutions, and this 
we earnestly seek. As to the method of accomplishing 
this end we make no suggestions, but leave that to your 
superior intelligence and wisdom in matters of State pol- 
icy. We invoke upon ruler and people the richest bless- 
ing of the Prince of Peace. 


Our readers have doubtless often heard about ‘‘ war 
dogs.” It seems that hereafter they are to be a reality 
and not simply a ‘‘ figure of speech,” if the following re- 
port from Berlin to the Boston Herald, under date of 
Nov. 20th, be true: 


Interesting experiments in training war dogs are in 
progress on the Tempelhofer and Brix. The work is done 
by non commissioned officers. The system of training is 
elaborate and difficult. But a small percentage of the 
dogs tried are accepted for military service, and of those 
accepted the majority prove to be failures in consequence 
of the impossibility of suppressing their natural tendency 
to bark whenever an enemy approaches. 


In the present work on the Tempelhofer field the dogs 
are taught to regard black or blue trousers as German 
and friendly, and red trousers as hostile. About half of 
the trainers wear French uniforms, scold the dogs in 
French, and cuff and whip them. The dogs are taught 
thus in a short time to distinguish between French and 
German during daylight and to give the alarm whenever a 
French uniform comes in sight. ‘They are taught to give the 
alarm whenever anybody approaches by night, the dis- 
tinction between friend and foe then devolving upon the 
nearest sentry. 

Training dogs for messenger service has been found to 
be much easier than training them for picket duty. The 
couriers are selected invariably from the females, as they 
are quicker and less likely to loiter along the road. 

The first lesson taught to such a courier dog is that she 
must hide upon the approach of a human being, excepting, 
of course, her special trainers and camp friends. 

The messenger dog wears a light iron collar, with a 
small bag attached for the dispatches. 

The greatest difficulty has been found in accustoming 
the dogs to artillery. At the first discharge of cannon, 
usually, they bolted. After having once been accustomed 
to the reports of firearms, however, the dogs were the 
most courageous soldiers, and ran about without quailing 
in the thickest of the fight. 


The German Spitz has been found most available for 
the service on account of its intelligence and endurance. 
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The best color for facilitating the concealment of the 
messenger dog has been found to be gray and, therefore, 
gray-haired dogs are selected whenever practicable. 

A good many Scotch collies have also been impressed 
into the service, and a few St. Bernards. This latter 
variety is employed exclusively by the Red Cross field 
service, and hence it is claimed that in the next war there 
will be no possibility that any of the wounded will be 
overlooked on the battlefield. 


The following resolution was introduced into the Dan- 
ish Parliament on the 19th of October by Hon. Frederick 
Bajer and eight other members of the Second Chamber. 
The European friends of peace are in solemn earnest and 
are not at all dampened in their ardor and perseverance 
by the slow progress of the principles for which they 
are working. 


Resolution: —The Folketing expresses its adhesion to 
the principle of permanent treaties of arbitration and 
calls upon the government to reply favorably to the invi- 
tation received in the note of Oct. 23, 1892, from the 
United States of America. Further, the Folketing re- 
quests the government to seek the establishment of simi- 
lar treaties with other States and especially to enter into 
negotiations in this respect with the other Northern 
Kingdoms. 


The question of Sunday closing at the World’s Fair is 
much like Hamlet’s ghost. On the 11th of November 
the Directors passed a resolution favoring the opening of 
the grounds on Sunday, provided the machinery be not 
run. The chief reason they give is that it would be dis- 
courteous to foreigners to tell them that they cannot do 
in Chicago what they can do at home. It is a little curi- 
ous that men intelligent enough to be Directors of a great 
enterprise like the World’s Fair should use an argument, 
which, if consistently applied, would reduce our civilization 
to the level of that of lands to which we claim to be su- 
perior in certain important respects. Another reason 
assigned is, that multitudes of workingmen will be de- 
prived of the privilege of seeing the Exhibit if they can- 
not go on Sunday. This can apply only to the working- 
men of Chicago and vicinity, and we do not believe that 
the reasoning will hold good, for even these intelligent 
workingmen know that their highest interests demand the 
preservation of the American Sabbath, and there are 
very few indeed of them who will not be able to get a 
day now and then to attend the Fair. Why do not the 
Directors say out what everybody knows to be the real 
reason influencing them? 


Emperor William’s new military bill is not having 
smooth sailing. It awakened a storm of opposition 
throughout the country when it first appeared. It pro- 
poses to add 84,000 men to the standing army, neces- 
sitating an additional annual expense of about $16,000,- 
000. The Emperor’s threat to dissolve Parliament in 


case of an adverse vote is not likely to prevent the bill 
from being considered on its merits. It has met with its 
first check in the Bundesrath, some of the States declin- 
ing to give their consent to let it pass, until they knew 
whence the money was to come. The purpose of the bill 
is to raise Germany’s effective so as to make it equal to 
that of France. 


The American Humane Education Society, 19 Milk St., 
Boston, offers to Clergymen a prize of one hundred dollars 
for the best essay of not more than three thousand words 
on the ** Moral Nature of the Horse.” 


At the time of the late elections in Italy the following 
appeal was made to the electors, signed by seventeen of 
the Italian peace societies : 


Exvecrors : — In the elections of 1890 we pointed out to 
you in reductions to be made in the military budget a 
remedy for the ruinous financial crisis through which the 
country is passing. Few at that time comprehended 
what we said. To-day, when new embarrassments have 
been added to the old ones, we hope that our appeal will 
be better understood. The economic outlook in Italy is 
indeed gloomy, while innumerable indications assure even 
the most timid that peace was never as secure from all 
danger as it is to-day. It is time that we provide for our 
most vital interests. 


The dilemma confronting us is clear and unmistakable : 
either peace by arbitration and a courageous advance 
towards disarmament, with a consequent diffusion of 
instruction and general well being among the people who 
will thus be provided with the necessaries of life and be 
rendered hopeful of the future, while they labor for their 
own amelioration ; or armed peace which is a menace of 
war, and, in consequence, disasters of every kind, want 
of labor and misery. On the one hand there is civiliza- 
tion with prosperity, on the other barbarism with ruin. 

If in all the nations a few persons, preoccupied only 
with their own selfish interests, wish the present condition 
of things to continue; if, in maintaining it, they consider 
the glory of a civilized people to consist in what only 
savages would place it, will the operatives, the farmers, 
the men of letters, the artists, the industrial classes, the 
very strength of the nation, be willing to subordinate 
themselves and the interests of the country and of civiliza- 
tion to the selfish purpose of these few? 

Progress, under its many forms — industry, commerce, 
science, art, is binding together all civilized humanity in 
fraternal relations. Let us then create for all the nations 
a tribunal of arbitration which, while leaving to each 
people its autonomy, will take away arms from the hands 
of all and hatred from their hearts. Peace established 
between the civilized nations, —that sublime utopian 
vision, fountain of incalculable blessings, will speedily be 
a fact when the peoples wish it. 

From Berne, where in August last gathered together the 
representatives of the humanitarian ideas of peace, comes 
to us as to all civilized peoples an appeal to put an end to 
ruinous armaments, by making arbitration the supreme 
law of the relations of nations to one another. Among 
the first in Europe after the Congress at Berne the Italian 
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electors are called upon to choose their representatives. 
It behooves them, therefore, to go resolutely forward 
toward the desired goal. 


Let everyone remember, then, that there is no relief 
from the serious economic evils with which the country is 
afflicted, if there is not a great reduction in the military 
budget. Reductions in other directions have already 
been made. No further ones are possible without derang- 
ing everything. Hence there must be military economy 
or new taxes, with the economic ruin of the country. 


May the electors of Italy refuse their votes to those 
who, either from party spirit or from self-interest, refuse 
to hear the voice of truth and of duty. 


A comet has appeared in the heavens, thought to be 
the celebrated Biela’s comet, which has been nearly for- 
gotten of late years. It will be very near the earth dur- 
ing December. The astronomers are all busy taking 
observations, and what with their big telescopes and their 
accurate methods of calculation, the ‘‘ heavenly visitor” 
will have to be very brisk and shy if he fails to give up 
the chief of his secrets. Comets have so far proved to 
be peaceably disposed towards the earth, and we presume 
that this one will not attempt to destroy us. It does not 
portend a great war in Europe or in South America. 


It seems now that it will not be long before the Nicara- 
gua Canal will be completed. Five-sixths of the distance 
has already been excavated. The important question as 
to who shall control it is at present being raised. Its con- 
struction so far has been left to private enterprise, but 
more funds are needed for its completion. European 
syndicates have made approaches to the Company in 
order to secure contro] of the enterprise. Ata National 
Nicaragua Canal Convention, held at St. Louis in June 
last, and attended by three hundred delegates, business 
men, from twenty-nine States, a committee was appointed 
with George S. Baker, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, as 
chairman, to prepare an address to the people of the 
United States setting forth the commercial value of the 
Canal to this country. This address has been prepared 
and contains many reasons why the United States should 
control this water-way between the two oceans. A glance 
at the map will convince anyone of the vast commercial 
importance of this Canal, but it has a still higher value 
than this. It will bring the great societary centres of the 
world into nearer and more direct contact and will thus 
powerfully aid in solving the problem of the unity of 
humanity. Any artificial highway of trade through which 
all the nations must pass and repass is worth a thousand 
times what it costs, for other than purely commercial rea- 
sons. It might seem that a canal like this ought, in the 
abstract, to be under the joint control of the civilized 
nations ; yet we have no doubt that in the present state 
of the nations of Europe the ends of humanity would be 
better served if its control were in the hands of the United 
States alone. 


As the year closes we would remind the annual mem- 
bers of the American Peace Society of their obligations. 
Those who have not already done so will please to send 
the annual fee of $2 to the Secretary, as soon as conven- 
ient. It will be a great saving of labor and time, if all 
will observe this request, without waiting for a special 
notice. 

We would also call the attention of subscribers to the 
Apvocate to the expiration of their subscriptions. Many 
of these close with this number. In renewing your sub- 
scriptions, we shall be much pleased if you will each send 
us the names of two or three new subscribers. It will 
only take a little labor on the part of each to do this, and 
it will greatly aid in bringing the subject of arbitration 
and peace to more general public attention. To any one 
sending us the names of two new subscribers, with the 
money, we will send either ‘* Pax Mundi” or ‘* War As 
It Is” free. Liberal commissions will be allowed to 
those getting up clubs. 


Continued from page 209. 
is to bring together men working for men, puts forth in 
clear outlines the high purpose of the whole exposition, 
and invests it with meaning and dignity. 

Expositions are held as indications of progress and as 
stimulants to its continued growth. But what is progress? 
Its chief seat is not in matter; it is not in the changes of 
forms to which matter may be subjected. Matter is not 
an end toitself. It has no consciousness of its conditions. 
No benefit, no enjoyment comes to it, whatever be the 
uses to which it is put, or the shapings or the colorings 
which may be impressed upon it. Progressisinman. It 
is the growth of man in the faculties and powers of his 
being, in his empire over inanimate and irrational crea- 
tion. Man alone progresses, for man alone is intelligent 
and conscious. 

God’s aim in his workings through nature was man. 
The earth was created to prepare for him a dwelling-place. 
It was endowed with vernal fecundity to provide him with 
nutriment and to give delectation to his senses. The 
atmosphere was tempered to man’s physical life. The 
firmament was spread to light his footsteps and to draw 
his soul into supernal contemplation. All these things 
were made for man and were given to man. ‘Fill the 
earth and subdue it,” said the Lord, ‘‘ and rule over the 
fishes of the sea and the fowls of the earth, and all living 
creatures that move upon the earth.” 

‘¢ The meaning of creation,” it has been well said, ‘‘ is 
not understood until dust stands erect in a living man.’’ 
The law of nature endures. Man must remain the mon- 
arch of nature; the purpose of nature and of all its forces 
must be the service of man, the betterment and elevation 
of man. There is no other value than this in material 
things. To rate man inferior to matter is the reversal of 
the divine ordering of the universe. 

Be there as much as there may the development of 
nature’s forces and the harnessing of them to the chariots 
of science and industry; be there searchings into the 
abyssmal secrets of earth, sea and sky; be there trade or 
commerce ; but, throughout, be the aim to build up man 
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into a higher manhood, into a more intelligent, a better 
and a happier being. Be it always man who is progress- 
ing. Man not growing, nothing has been accomplished ; 
man deteriorating, there is evil done. Perish trade and 
commerce, if thereby man is lessened in his sense of 
righteousness and the fibre of his heart is hardened. 
Perish the most ingenious machinery if its conscienceless 
wheels in their merciless rotations annihilate the purity 
and happiness of human souls. Labor is a curse if man 
is thereby made the slave of matter and assimilated to 
matter. The wealth of nations is a blasphemy thrown in- 
to the face of the creator if riches lead to selfishness and 
narrow-mindedness in the possessors, and the accumula- 
tion thereof condemns the multitude to misery and sin. 
Man is the precious being ; man must be saved and lifted 
upward ; the progress of man is the sole progress. Nor 
by man must we be allowed to understand a few men here 
and there amid the masses of their fellows. The few may 
have grown to mountain heights ; if the many dwell in the 
darkened valleys of suffering and of soul-wreckage man 
has not progressed. God has not care of the few; he has 
care of all. For the benefit of all has he swung the earth 
into space and lit above it hisfiery orbs. Progress through 
the whole human family is the progress which God wills 
and which we should name progress. 

There is danger lest expositions, where all is wood and 
marble, gold and silver, machinery and cereals; where 
matter alone feasts the eye and speaks to the soul, silently 
teach false lessons of progress. All is well with the world, 
it might seem, if matter is improved. Men seek matter 
and admire matter. Matter, then, is the all-important. 
The tendency of the times is already more materialistic 
than its well-wishers desire. Nothing should be done to 
accelerate it. There is no need to repeat aloud the poet’s 
warning : 

Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


This is the mission of the Congress Auxiliary. It will 
put into the foreground man, as the chief factor and first 
fruit of civilization and progress; its programmes of 
studies will bring out in clearest light his grandeur and 
final destiny. 

The plans of the Congress Auxiliary are most compre- 
hensive. They extend along all the lines of the growth 
of man. 

There are the departments of agriculture, engineering, 
commerce and finance, etc., in which his relations to mat- 
ter receive due consideration. Man lives upon the earth, 
derives hence his subsistence, and in subjecting it to his 
service he enlarges by exercise the powers of his soul. 
Far be it from us not to recognize as vital elements in 
progress, and as strong evidences of it, the triumphs of 
mind over things. 

The marvels of physical and mechanical sciences, in 
which the age glorifies itself; its surprising inventions, 
enabling us to dominate more completely over nature and 
to yoke its subtlest forces to our industrial chariots ; its 
vast discoveries opening up to our gaze the whole sur- 
face of the globe, revealing to us the entrails of earth and 
the remote regions of ethereal space — we admire and 
praise. God gave to us the material universe, that we 
may study it and use it. Material progress is no less 
within the lines of his supreme law than progress moral 
and spiritual. The whole man must grow, and grow in 


all directions. I am as impatient with the narrowness 
which limits him in one direction as with that which limits 
him in another. The sole lesson which I inculcate is that 
the earth is the footstool of man, and that material prog- 
ress in its grandest flights fails unless man retains 
throughout his higher nature and is made by it a greater 
and a better being. 

The interests of man’s mind are cared for in the de- 
partments of education, science and philosophy, literature, 
the public press, etc. Man is primarily an intelligence. 
His other operations depend upon and follow from his 
knowing. Without knowledge the darkening clouds of 
barbarism never rend over the face of a people. There 
is no progress without it in material things, and none in 
other realms of human aspiration. And as progress must 
reach over the whole human family, so knowledge, how- 
ever varied in degrees, must be universal in its diffusion. 

The moral life of man wells up in the heart, beneath 
the vivifying dews of divine grace. Into this inner sanc- 
tuary congresses have little access. Yet it is well that the 
importance of the moral life of the individual and of 
society be emphasized ; for righteousness and well-doing 
are the vital condition of healthfulness in body and in 
soul. Congresses give aid by directing outside social 
currents, the influences of which make strongly for good 
or evil. Hence, we have the department of moral and 
social reform, including congresses on charity, philan- 
thropy, prevention, reform, etc., and the department of 
temperance, marshalling into mutual counselling the de- 
voted legions of men and women who are giving battle to 
a giant evil of the times. 

The department of government deals with all the com- 
plex problems which the proper regulation of man’s so- 
cial interests suggests. We will have congresses on mu- 
nicipal and national administrations, international law, 
peace, arbitration, the several divisions of jurisprudence 
and practical government, etc. Government is necessary 
that men may abide together in peace and derive from 
their relations with one another help in their labor of self- 
development. Government is the means, not the end; 
the means to the elevation of the many, not of the few. 
The congresses of this department will be most serviceable 
in the progressive march of humanity. 


( To be continued.) 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


TENNYSON AS A PREACHER OF PEACE. 


Tennyson was not a peace poet — he was a war poet. 
He believed in war, and loved to glorify it. Some of his 
best poems are war-poems — how can anyone think of 
him for a moment as a ‘* preacher of peace ’’? 

This is one’s first thought in reading such a heading as 
the above. The great poet, whose death we are all 
mourning, to whom we feel such a debt of gratitude for 
the ennobling and enriching influence he has exercised on 
our generation, missed one great opportunity for he never 
set himself to oppose the war spirit. 

He sought to glorify war and warriors; and yet now 
and then in the very act of doing this he unconsciously 
condemned the whole war system. Take for example his 
spirited poem, ‘‘The Charge of the Light Brigade.’’ 
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Which of us could read it without a thrill of emotion? 
What heart could fail to respond to its words of praise 
for the splendid courage and self-sacrifice of our soldiers, 
or fail to feel indignant at the ‘‘ blunder ”’ that sent them 
to their death? 


“the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered:” 


The world is slowly waking up to see that it is always 
because ‘‘ some one has blundered ’’ that brave men are 
sent to throw away their lives in killing each other,— 
that there is always a better way of settling disputes if 
we would but take the trouble to find it. 


But take the lines that follow : 


“ Their’s not to make reply, 
Their’s not to reason why, 
Their’s but to do and die:” 


How perfectly they describe the system under which 
our soldiers live, and in describing how utterly though 
unconsciously they condemn it! Soldiers must not rea- 
son, must not question, but must obey orders whether 
right or wrong. They must be content to be machines, 
or unreasoning animals, without conscience, without in- 
telligence. 

‘“‘ Their’s but to do and die!” 


Is it right or fair that any human being should be de- 
graded to so low a level as this? 

‘¢ The great, the supreme, the over-topping factor of 
war is the suppression of the spiritual and the elevation 
of the brutish elements of man.” 

Note in ‘‘ The Princess,” how entirely Tennyson con- 
firms the truth of this statement : 


“ And I that prated peace, when first I heard 
War-music, felt the blind wild beast of force, 
Whose home is in the sinews of a man, 

Stir in me as to strike.” 


Could a member of the Peace Society itself have de- 
scribed a resort to force in more severely condemnatory 
terms than these? To enter upon war is to suppress 
‘*the spiritual’ and allow ‘‘the blind wild beast” in 
man to have his own destructive way, whenever an angry 
national pride. is roused. 

It was Tennyson who wrote : 


“ Often a man’s own angry pride 
Is a cap and bells for a fool.” 


And the saying is just as true of a nation as of any 
one in it. 

It is “‘ angry pride,” along with passionate grief and 
despair, which drives the hero of ‘* Maud” into foolish 
longings for war, and it is with secret satisfaction one 
notes that even Tennyson has shown us that praise of 
war finds its own appropriate expression in the frenzied 
ravings of an overwrought spirit — not in any utterance 
of calm and wise conviction. 

In striking contrast to ‘‘ Maud” is Tennyson’s noble 
and beautiful tribute to the memory of Prince Albert 
as a lover of peace: 

“ Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day, 
Farsighted summoner of war and waste 
To fruitful strife and rivalries of peace.” 


This truer note is struck also in Tennyson’s ‘* Christmas 


Poem,” Christmas Bells revive the longing for the time 
when ‘‘ all men’s good” shall ‘‘ be each man’s rule, and 
universal peace” shall reign; and they revive also a 
passing trust that it will come. Take the conclusion of 
‘* Morte D’Arthur”’ describing the dreams of the night 
before Christmas : 


till on to dawn, when dreams 
Begin to feel the truth and stir of day.” 


And it seemed to him that King Arthur came again. 


“ Then those that stood upon the hills behind 
Repeated — ‘ Come again, and thrice as fair;’ 
And, further inland, voices echoed — ‘ Come 
With all good things, and war shall be no more.’ 
At this a hundred bells began to peal, 
That with the sound I woke, and heard indeed 
The clear church-bells ring in the Christmas morn.” 


Compare also the Christmas lines in ‘* In Memoriam,” 
canto xxviii, and ‘* Ring out Wild Bells,” canto ev: 


“ Ring out old shapes of foul disease; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold; 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of peace. 

Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be.” 


‘¢ The valiant man and free” is he who shall subdue 
and tame ‘* the blind wild beast of force,” and no longer 
be its slave and victim, in the coming days foreseen in 
** Locksley Hall,”’ in a prophecy which ‘* Locksley Hall, 
Sixty Years After” cannot annul, if it does not confirm, 
for 


“ Trust is truer than fears,” 


when trust means trust in the overcoming might of God 
and his goodness. 

No one has described more beautifully than Tennyson 
the mission of the peacemaker : 


“ Or when some heat of difference sparkled out, 
How sweetly would she glide between our wraths, 
And steal you from each other! for she walked 
Wearing that light yoke of that Lord of love 
Who still’d the rolling wave of Galilee!” 


It was Tennyson who said,— 
“ One shriek of hate would jar all the hymns of heaven.” 


and who has emphasized the duty of forgiveness, teach- 
ing us that it is only 


“ Little hearts that know not to forgive.” 
Take for example these lines from ‘“‘ Sea Dreams :” 


“ She, who kept a tender Christian hope, 
Said, ‘ Love, forgive him:’ but he did not speak; 
And silenced by that silence lay the wife, 
Remembering her dear Lord who died for all, 
And musing on the little lives of men, 
And how they mar this little by their feuds.” 


The ‘+ Voage of Maeldune ” is a distinctly Peace poem, 
and without distinguishing between ‘‘ war and single 
strife,” apparently designates both as ‘‘ murder.” Mael- 
dune is shown in ‘‘ the isle of a saint,” that Divine bless- 
ing and communion are possible only for those who for- 
give, who will ‘* suffer the past to be past.” 
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In the connection one likes to recall the beautiful words 
in Morte D’ Arthur: ”’ 


“ More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. — 

For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God,” 


by the golden bonds of love and trust in God, and one 
another, when no longer trying to supplant and overreach 
one another, a noble Spirit shall prevail. 


“Something kindlier, higher, holier — all for each and each 
for all.” 


— P. D., in Messiah’s Kingdom. 


FRENCH ARMY IN TWENTY- 
ONE YEARS. 


We print, in another column, the striking and sugges- 
tive summary that our Paris Correspondent has sent to us, 
in advance, of M. Cochery’s Report to the Chamber of 
Deputies on what France has spent, during the last 
twenty-one years, on her army. It amounts to nearly six 
hundred and fifteen millions sterling. That, roughly, is 
what it has cost a beaten and humiliated nation to shake 
off its despair, and to build up again what the war with 
the Germans had destroyed. This is the price of the pre- 
sent French army in time of peace. The country has 
paid this money — nearly thirty million pounds a year on 
the average — not for fighting, but in order to be ready to 
fight. Standing by itself, and measured by modern usages 
among the States supposed to enjoy the highest forms of 
civilization, the amount may not appear so very burden- 
some. It is, say, about fifteen shillings per head per an- 
num for the population of the Republic. But we must 
regard it in conjunction with the forty million pounds or 
so per annum paid as interest and amortization upon the 
French Public Debt, and remember that this military ex- 
penditure involves the permanent maintenance of upwards 
of half a million of men and one hundred and forty thou- 
sand horses in a state of absolute uselessness, so far as 
industrial production is concerned. These men and 
horses may be said to constitute the French share of the 
European International police. So many men and horses 
are necessary to guard the factories, and the vineyards, 
and the cornfields where the women, the aged, and the 
infants work from year's end to year’s end; and if we 
were to treat the matter on the lines which the teetotaler 
adopts when dealing with the Englishman’s outlay on 
drink, the sum might be set down thus:— Were France 
able to dispense with this costly instrument of devasta- 
tion and death, she could save not only thirty million 
pounds or more per annum, but her wealth would be 
annually increased by the industry of all those idle men 
and horses to an extent representing perhaps fifty, per- 
haps a hundred, millions a year more. In this manner a 
most appalling picture might be drawn of the way France 
is being exhausted by her present military system, and 
were any deepening of its shadows required it could be 
obtained by adding in the outlays of the other armed 
nations of Europe. Ourselves included, they spend every 
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twelve months considerably more than two hundred 
million pounds on fighting appliances, human and other. 
The absolute cost in money and loss of labor is certainly 
not less than twice as much. Yet Europe lives, and there 


| 


is plenty of honey in its hives, in spite of the excessive 
number of the drones. 

It may be said, that this is a grim enough commentary 
on our glorious ‘** progress ” and civilization, but the text 
has been so often preached upon that we may well let that 
aspect of the question rest for the present. No amount 
of moralizing will put an end to these modern armies. An 
Archangel from Heaven would fail in persuading a single 
Frenchman that it was the duty of his Government to stop 
this waste of men and money by a wholesale disarmament, 
and if France will not disarm none others will. Freuch- 
men may be divided in politics, in creeds, by caste pre- 


judices all the more exacting because there is under the . 


flag of the Republic no official room for caste, but they 
are one in the sentiment which has created, and which up- 
holds, this mighty fighting force. It is necessary to accept 
the inevitable, and the question of greatest interest for us 
to ask is, what reasonable prospect is there that the sys- 
tem can last? Is it a product of the rage and despair of 
a generation now passing away, and will it wither when 
other men bring-other and less prejudiced minds to bear 
upon the monstrous folly of it all? We see no present 
likelihood that it will. So far as France is concerned, 
the power to sustain this burden appears to be as ample 
as the will. For years competent observers who looked 
at the enormous sums which the French Government were 
laying out upon the new army shook their heads, and said, 
‘* This cannot last. The country will soon be bankrupt.” 
But France has belied the prophecy, and seems to be 
stronger, richer, better able to endure her crushing load 
to-day than she was ten years ago. Perhaps this prosper- 
ity is only on the surface, but we see no indication of it, 
and even if it were, the French people may be trusted to 
go on to their last gasp, bearing their burden with brisk 
step and smiling faces. Whoever gives in, they, we may 
be sure, will not. In fact, it almost looks as if the Ger- 
mans, who thought they had crushed for good the spirit 
and the recuperative power of their restless and far trom 
scrupulous or honest-minded neighbors, will be the first to 
cry halt, and beg for mercy. ‘To them this armed peace 
is proving the most severe trial they have known since the 
time when the first Napoleon put his foot on the necks of 
their fathers and occupied their lands. ‘The Hohenzollern 
Empire is adding to its debts faster now than France, and 
it is losing the advantage of the greater fecundity of its 
population by the rush its young men make to foreign 
lands, to escape the blood tax. Once more Germany is 
becoming poor, while ‘* le plaisante pays de France” seems 
to grow rich and to laugh beneath her load. In making 
this comparison, we shall not be accused, or suspected, of 
any desire to draw invidious comparisons between two 
great nations, so variously gifted and so differently situ- 
ated. The natural wealth of France has, for the last ten 
centuries, handicapped her so favorably in the inter- 
national race, that she has recovered from the most crush- 
ing calamities with an elasticity that has been almost be- 
yond belief. We seem to be witnessing the same process 
at the present moment. When Bismarck, under the urgent 
and almost imperative entreaties of Thiers, consented to 
reduce the war fine that Germany had first proposed to 
levy on her prostrate foe, he said, with a sort of grim 
irony, ‘*I give way, but I know very well that France 
could easily pay twice that number of milliards.’’ And 
he was right. 

Even if we admit that France can go on for another ten 
or twenty years as she is doing, without coming to grief, 
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the danger to the peace of Europe which these monster 
armies constitute is none the less menacing. We are ac- 
customed to look upon her as the firebrand, but it may be 
the other way. An impatient Germany, unable or unwill- 
ing to sustain the part of the arbiter of European desti- 
nies, might rush into strife in something of the spirit which 
prompts a desperado of the Australian bush or the 
American prairies to shoot at random when brought to 
bay. What seems to be certain is, that it will, sooner or 
later, be impossible fur these great armies to exist with- 
out forcing on a conflict some day, and the champion who 
first feels his strength waning is nearly sure to first lose 
patience and to seek to hasten the fight. Every year, 
therefore, increases the probability of the outburst of war, 
but it does not become more probable that France will be- 
gin. These armed nations do not ‘‘ keep the peace,’”’ they 
daily mock it and break it in spirit. By and by they will 
fly at each other’s throats, unless public opinion, which 
happily still counts for something in the balance, obliges 
them to rest content with defying each other, until the 
cost of such a peace drains away the strength to make 
effective war against anybody. Bankruptcy might save 
Europe in this case from a strife which would imperil the 
whole civilization of the West: but it is too much to hope 
for such a deliverance, and the only consolation the stu- 
dent of politics can draw from the contemplation of such 
official Reports as that of M. Cochery is that war on the 
scale modern armies imply could not last long. If it 
costs France more than thirty million pounds a year now 
to maintain an army idle, it would cost at least ten times 
as much to uphold it fighting. Two armies, or three, 
ranging Europe on such terms might have to disperse and 
go back to their homes, for want of the means to buy 
powder and shot. ‘There is not much consolation in that 
thought, perhaps, seeing that a modern army can, with 
modern facilities of locomotion and fighting tools, do pro- 
bably more mischief in six weeks than the armies of 
Napoleon or Marlborough could do, size for size, in six 
months. Still, it is something to know that so mighty a 
power for mischief has its limits, and, so to say, its self- 
created restrictions. They are so huge, these machines, 
and cost so much, that they may possibly become extinct 
by degrees, for want of sustenance where they stand.— 
The Standard (London). 


‘**OUIDA” ON THE LONG-DISTANCE RIDE.” 


‘*Ouida” has addressed the following letter to Dr. 
William Evans Darby, Secretary of the Peace Society, 
47, New Broad Street, London, E. C., under the heading 
of DecorATED BorcHeErs” : 

‘« Sir — Any one who has forced himselt to read the 
sickening details of the ‘ Distance Ride,’ from Berlin to 
Vienna, and vice versd, must be struck by the frightful 
injury to the moral feeling of the populace of both nations, 
done by this horrible spectacle of legalized and honored 
torture. It is absolutely useless for laws to be framed, 


and societies to be formed for the prevention of cruelty 
and the inculcation of humanity, when Sovereigns, Princes, 
and ‘ Gentlemen ’ lend themselves to commit and to admire 
such brutality. If the riders had desired to prove their 
own endurance, they could have done so equally well, 
with relays of horses; and the disgusting agony inflicted 
on the noble beasts which they have tortured and mur- 


dered would not have been given, in all its demoralizing 
infamy, to the public. To summon and fine, or imprison, 
a carter, for over-working his horse, whilst an officer who 
has ridden his charger to death is feasted and decorated by 
Emperors, is one of those examples of ‘one measure for 
the rich and another for the poor,’ which are the justifica- 
tion of the Anarchist. Everyone of these decorated 
butchers who have been received and applauded by the 
young Kaiser and the Old One, at Berlin and Vienna, 
should be degraded and imprisoned, if there be any reality 
whatever in the laws against cruelty and in the professions 
of civilization. It is wholly useless to preach mercy to 
the multitudes, when, along the highways, they can be- 
hold men of royal and noble blood spurring their animals 
to death, or dragging them into the goal *‘ dripping with 
blood, sweating and screaming with agony, the spines 
twisted out of shape, the hoofs dropping off from inflam- 
mation.’ 
‘* Obediently yours, 
(Signed) Ovrpa.” 
—Herald of Peace. 


MR. ARNOLD WHITE ON ALSACE AND NEW- 
FOUNDLAND. 


Mr. Arnold White writes that the worst act of Prince 
Bismarck’s life was the retention of Alsace and Lorraine. 
The time is approaching, if it has not already arrived, 
when France will feel herself able to re-assert her claim 
to the ceded territory. Meantime, twenty-one years of 
education and peace have rendered the peoples of France 
and Germany more than ever averse to having recourse to 
the arbitrament of war. The rulers of the two countries, 
now that profound tranquillity reigns, have it in their 
power to arrange the question on a permanent basis with- 
out fighting. 

The outstanding questions between England and France 
may perhaps be arranged by Lord Rosebury. The ex- 
ample set by the late Foreign Minister, in the cession of 
Heligoland, is a good precedent. In return for the cession 
of Alderney, France would certainly settle the Newfound- 
land difficulty, and probably the Egyptian. Alderney is 
useless to England, is practically undefended ; is indefen- 
sible since Cherbourg was completed ; is only seven miles 
from the French coast; the language is a French patois ; 
the interests and the trade of this island of 1900 acres 
are equally French. The surrender of French rights in 
Newfoundland, and the ending of a long and bitter con- 
troversy with our ancient rival, would be cheaply bought 
by the cession of Alderney. France will never evacuate 
Newfoundland, in exchange for a merely money payment. 
To deal with France, we must recognize her national sen- 
timent.—Herald of Peace. 


Where is the professor of Christianity who would not 
denounce a scheme to carry on gospel work by force of 
arms? And yet perhaps the same men that would de- 
nounce such a plan would say it is right to defend the 
‘* precious cause of Christ” by force of arms if necessary. 
Note the contrast. If it is right to defend the cause with 
carnal weapons, then it surely must be right also to appeal 
to the same force to advance the cause. But since the 
word of Christ is distinctly against the use of such means 
for the spreading of his work it is plain that to uphold the 
doctrine of defence with carnal weapons is in direct opposi- 
tion to Christ’s will.— Herald of Truth. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The International Monetary Conference met at Brus- 
sels November 22. Three meetings a week will be held 
in the great hall of the Academies. Sixteen nations are 
represented in the Conference, which is likely to be one 
of the most important of its kind ever held. Bimetalism 
will be thoroughly discussed before the Convention ends. 
The subject of international coinage, so much brought 
into prominence by modern trade and travel, might well 
claim a share of its attention. The Belgian prime min- 
ister, in welcoming the delegates to Brussels, said that 
they had been called together to discuss one of the grav- 
est and most complex problems which modern society 
had ever been called upon to face. Mr. Levi, a Belgian 
delegate, was, on motion of the United States Minister 
to Belgium, chosen president of the Conference. He 
said, on taking the chair, that he hoped the Conference 
would sink all individual interests and keep in view only 
the higher interest of the great human family. 


In the election on November 8th, the Democratic 
national ticket carried the day by an overwhelming 
majority. Though the vote of some States is yet uncer- 
tain, Mr. Cleveland will have at least 267 electoral votes 
against 118 for President Harrison and 26 for Mr. 
Weaver. There were many election surprises. The 
Populist ticket with J. G. Weaver at its head was trium- 
phant in Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Nevada and both the 
Dakotas. The balance of power in the United States 
Senate will thus be in the hands of the Populists. The 
Democratic party carried at least four States which had 
been considered certainly Republican. The Republicans 
made gains in Congressmen in several States. The next 
House of Representatives will have about 211 Democrats, 
132 Republicans and 13 Alliance men. Massachusetts 
went Republican by 24,000, on the national ticket, but 
Governor Russell, Democrat, was re-elected, this being the 
third time in succession that he has been chosen to that 
office. 


The seventh Annual Convention of Christian Workers 
was held in Boston from the 10th to the 16th of Novem- 
ber. Tremont Temple, which seats three thousand people, 
was thronged at every session, and after the first few 
days overflow meetings were held in the churches near by. 

Rey. R. A. Torrey, of Chicago, presided at this as at 
the six preceding Conventions. Much credit is due him 
for the prompt and orderly manner in which the program 
was carried out. 

Ira D. Sankey had charge of the singing and his solos 
were among the most enjoyable things of the Convention. 

New methods of work and improvements on old methods 
were discussed. Among the most interesting reports of 


more modern methods was that of the gospel wagon. 
This wagon is arranged to carry from six to eight people, 
is furnished with a small organ, and the managers have 
gone about with it from place to place, sometimes stopping 
a longer and sometimes a shorter time, as the work 
seemed to demand. 

During the Convention it was used in meetings on 
Boston Common, at the noon hour. 

The stereopticon has also recently become a most 
interesting factor in Christian work, especially in Sabbath 
School work. The exercise in which its uses was ex- 
plained was one of the most interesting on the program. 

Mission work in large cities was especially prominent. 
The McAuley Mission, of New York city, was represented 
by several men, who, although rescued through the work 
of that mission, would do credit to any assembly. 

These, with other mission workers, went about in the 
missions and churches of the city of Boston doing good 
and giving inspiration and encouragement. 

The Convention was throughout a very enthusiastic, as 
well as practical one, and illustrates in a remarkable way 
the disappearance of denominational lines in Christian 
work, and the growing practical good sense of the churches 
in using methods of work adapted to the needs of our 
time. 


Anarchism is the same lawless, cruel thing wherever 
found. Apparently to avenge the death of Ravachol, 
but really to show its own merciless, demoniacal spirit, 
its own determination to overthrow and destroy the exist- 
ing order of things, it attempted to blow up the offices of 
the Carmaux Mining Company in Paris on the 8th of 
November. Two policemen saw a curious iron vessel, 
resembling a saucepan, lying near the offices. They 
carried this to a police station and an examination of it 
was begun. In a few minutes the vessel exploded, in- 
stantly killing two of the men and wounding mortally 
three others. The Carmaux Company had just succeeded 
in settling the dispute with its workmen, to which we have 
previously alluded. ‘* The human beast” can not reach 
a lower depth of infamy than he does in anarchism, but, 
as in all other cases of depravity, the only way to deliver 
him from his evil is to Christianize him. 


The recent elections in Italy were very quiet. The 
vote was light. The members of the Giolitti ministry 
were all re-elected. Of the more than 500 members of 
the Chamber of Deputies, the opposition gained only 
about one-fourth. This .means that the Triple Alliance 
policy is to be continued for the present. 


Poor Homestead is having a hard time of it. Riots 
and rumors of riots have come to be almost the order of 
the day. There seems to be a state of exasperation 
among the strikers which is hard to eradicate. Their 
pent-up feelings found outlet on the 13th of November, 
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in a riot which came near being very serious in its results. 
A party of seven non-union negro laborers returning from 
the works in the afternoon was attacked by a striker. 
One of the negroes was knocked down. His companions 
came to his rescue. A crowd gathered and a struggle 
ensued in which knives and revolvers were freely used. 
The negroes finally fled to their boarding-houses followed 
by a hooting crowd. Two dozen people were injured in 
the fray. 

Since writing the above, the news comes of the end of 
the great strike at Homestead. On November 20th the 
Amalgamated Association declared it off, and that the 
uuion men were at liberty to return to work. Great sat- 
isfaction is expressed in Homestead over the decision. 
The estimated loss to the company and to the workmen 
during the twenty weeks of conflict is $10,000,000. 


Hayti has been threatened with a revolution during the 
past month. The government was on the alert, how- 
ever, and the uprising prevented. Many arrests were 
made, and some of the leaders are said to have been ex- 
ecuted. 


The downfall of the French ministry has been threat- 
ened, because of its proposed changes in the press law. 
Its purpose is to deal more severely with anarchist and 
socialist journals which do much to create lawlessness and 
to aggravate labor troubles. After an exciting debate, 
on Nov. 18, the Chamber of Deputies decided to consider 
the provisions of the proposed law. 


The town of Red Bud, Ill., was struck by a tornado 
on the morning of Nov. 17th. A path 200 yards wide 
was cut by the storm through the town, the buildings 
within this track being all destroyed. Fifteen persons 
were injured and one killed. 


The Managers of the American Bible Society met in 
regular session at the Bible House, New York, on the 3rd 
of November. Letters were read from agents of the 
Society in Geneva, Bremen, Tabreez (Persia), Baran- 
quilla, Panama; and from the Bible Society of Russia, 
asking for the privilege of participating with the American 
Bible Society at the Columbian Exposition, from the 
Netherlands Bible Society, proposing an interchange of 
publications, from London, Glasgow and Yokohama, in 
reference to the joint work of the Bible Societies in Japan. 
The issues from the Bible House since the first of April 
have been 494,603 volumes. 


The Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science has 
asked the Secretary of the Navy for a three years’ leave 
of absence for Lieutenant Peary, that he may go on 
another expedition to the Arctic regions. Secretary 
Tracy has decided to grant the request of the Academy. 


Two strikes of more than usual extent and seriousness 
have occurred during the month—one in the cotton- 


spinning industries of England, the other in New 
Orleans. In the latter city all business was practically 
suspended, nearly every form of industry being involved 
in the strike — railroads, newspapers, street-car lines, 
etc. After some days of the strike, the Governor of the 
State took charge of the city to prevent threatened 
violgnce. The conditions of the strike in England made 
it favorable to the workmen, the manufacturers not wish- 
ing to allow their mills to lie idle during the winter. 


The University of Chicago is to have the largest tele- 
scope in the world. The 40-inch lenses purchased by 
Dr. Harper have been placed in the hands of Alvan G. 
Clark of Cambridge, who has contracted to finish the 
work in eighteen months. Estimates are being prepared for 
the dome, the mounting of the telescope and the equip- 
ment of the observatory. 


At the formal opening of the Columbus Exposition at 
Madrid, which occurred on the 1Jth of November, the 
approach to the great reading hall in which the exercises 
took place was paved with American minerals, that the 
royal personages in attendance might seem to be walking 
on American soil. 


From the 5th of May up to Nov. 27th, but five China- 
men out of 107,500 in the United States had registered 
under the new Exclusion Law. The penalty provided for 
failure to comply is deportation back to China. At $100 
a piece this would cost over $10,000,000. The Chinamen 
do not intend to obey this part of the law. It is a brave 
protest against an unrighteous act. 


Hasghine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 


DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio, 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 
The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 


The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., John B. Wood, Secretary. 


Society for the Promotion of Peace and Arbitration, hing- 
ton, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. ae 


Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop © 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. Pa 


The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 


The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, 8S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 


The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chi 
Allen J. Flitcraft, Secretary. P icago, 


The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, California. 


The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn. 
Whipple, Secretary. m ystic, Conn., Fred E, 


The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS. 


American ApvocaTe oF Prace.— This occupies the 
front rank of anti-war periodicals. Fresh, compre- 
hensive, accurate, with the latest news from the field. 
Monthly, well printed, in magazine form. Price, 
$1.00 per year. Send subscriptions to the Editor, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Tue ANGEL or Peace.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cents per year. 10 cents a 
year where five copies are taken. 

Tue Cominc Peace.—An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ‘** The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,”’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

Muurary Dritt in ScHoors. — By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby of London. 18 pages, price, 2 cents. 

Pax Munpi.—A concise account of the progress of the 
movement for peace by means of arbitration, neutral- 
ization, international law and disarmament. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of K. P. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Riksdag, by Miss P. H. Peckover. 168 
pages, in cloth. Price, 70 cents. 

War as Ir Is.—A vivid presentation of the terrible 
realities of war. With 46 illustrations, by different 
artists. From the Danish of Wilhelm Carlsen. 
Translated and edited by Miss P. H. Peckover. 105 
pages. Price, 45 cents. 


Tue War System.—Its History, TENDENCY AND CHaR- 
ACTER : IN THE Licut oF CIvILIzaTION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. Price, 10 cents. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CoODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


HistoricaL OuTLINE OF THE MoperN Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby of London. A twelve- 
paged tract. Price, 3 cents. . 


PROVED PRACTICABILITY OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
—London Peace Society. A two-paged tract. Price 
25 cents per hundred. Sixty-one cases cited. 


Women anD Peace.— Address by Mrs. Laura Ormi- 
ston Chant of London. Price, 6 cents. 


Topics ror Essays anp Discussions In ScHoois, CoLLeces 
AnD Desatine Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Sent gratuitously to such 
as wish to use it. 


GerryspurG, Batrte Scenes.—By an eye-witness. A 
three-paged tract. By R.B. Howard. Price, two 
for one cent. 


Tue Lonpon Untversat Peace Coneress, 1890.—A full 
Report of Resolutions passed, Papers submitted and 
debates. It should be in every library. Paper, 15 


cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN PEACE 


SOCIETY, No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tue Provivenr Trusr (‘o. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends. 

It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim. 

It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 
attract business. 

It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. 

It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 

Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 

Business in force over $90,000,000. 

Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
future safe and successful management, is 
the greatest. 

For information as to Rates, probable cost, etc., address, 

R. P. Girrorp, 
Special Agt., 
26 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R, I. 


ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 


“ The highest authority known as to the 
use of the English language.” 


Cc. D. HAMMER, 
Gen’! Agt., 
119 Devonshire Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
apers. 
he Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 


Definition. 
Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY; 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


45 PEARL STREET corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 

Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 
by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 


pe is unsurpassed. 


TRADE 


THE HIGHEST IDEAL. 


WOOD’S ACME 


COFFER. 


EXCELLING IN 


IMPORTED BY 


THOMAS WOOD & CO., 


MARK. 


A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 


FINE AROMA, CHOICE FLAVOR, GREAT STRENGTH. 


213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 
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